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No birds get through his 


HE successful sportsman 
knows that his bag de- 
pends almost as much 
upon the shot pattern, or even- 
ness with which the shot spreads 
out and covers the game, as it 
does upon his gun handling. 
The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns isin the control 
ofthe gas blast fromthe exploding 
powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of 
wadding and loading is the 
result of repeated experiments 
to determine the most effective 
control of the gas blast. 


The base wads of Winchester 
Shells are constructed to give 
what is known as progressive 
combustion to the powder 
charge. The ignition spreadsto 
the sides, in all directions, as 
well as forward. 


Under the heat and pressure of 
this progressive e combustion the 
tough, springy driving wad ex- 
pands and fills the bore snugly, 
completely sealing 


insure complete combustion of 
everygrainof powder, sothatthe full 
energy of the whole powdercharge 
is developed at the muzzle. Thus 
none of the shot charge leaves the 
gun until it is being driven by the 
maximum energy and velocity 
possible from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug-ftting driving wad is slightly 


A patchy pattern often The hard-hitting Wine 
means @ miss, many chester pattern is evenly 
times a cripple, and distributed. No game 
sometimes badly mutil- gets through,and nogame 
ated game, ts mutilated. 


checked by the muzzle choke or 
constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or 
wadding, making the hard-hitting 
uniform pattern for which Win- 
chester Shells are world-famous. 


Uniform shells. From primer 
to crimp Winchester Shells are so 
balanced in construction as to 1n- 
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shot patterns 


sure the maximum pattern pos- 
sible from any load. The broad 
fish-tail flash from the primer 
gives even and thorough igni- 
tion; the driving wads com- 
pletely seal in the gas behind 
the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell 
head is varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care 
being taken never to stiffen it to 
such a degree that it offers un- 
due resistance to the powder 
explosion. 


In addition Winchester Shells are, of 
course, thoroughly waterproof, insuring 
true shooting in damp saturating salt air 
or drenching rains. A special lubrica- 
tion of the paper fibre prevents brittleness 
and splitting in dry weather. 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits 
in the field or at the traps be sure your 
shells are Winchester Leader and Re- 
peater for smokeless, Nublack and New 
Rival for black powder. Leading hard- 
ware and sporting goods dealers in every 
community carry Winchester arms and 
ammunition. They will be glad to assist 
you in determining the particular load 
best suited to your purpose, Upon re- 
quest, we will send you, free of charge, 
our interesting booklet 
on Winchester Shot- 





in the gas behind. 
In being driven 
through the bore 
this wad offers just 
enough resistance 











guns and Loaded Shells. 
Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., 
Dept.183, New 
Haven, Cona. 
U.S. A. 











to the gas b last to 


The Winchester system of wadding. The wadding expands evenly. sealing in the gas blast 

ail the way to the muzzle, where the wadding ts checked by the ‘*choke’’ or constriction. 

The sh aol uster travels ¢ eon ahead unbroken. Actual test target 820 pellets out 4 431 or 
24% of the shot charge (102. ef 7% chilled) inside @ 90-inch circle at 40 yard: 
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Economic Value in Superior Bulls 


Many dairymen breed down instead of up writes M. W. Harper of New York 


SHE EFFICIENCY of the dairy 
% herd depends in the main upon 
¥ the sire. This is due to the 
= fact that the sire influences 
7 large numbers of offspring 
each season, whereas the dam 
influences but one or at most a pair, as in the 
case of twins. Hence, the statement is- often 
made that the sire is half the herd. Possibly 
he is far more than that, as he influences 
one-half of the characters each generation. 
Indeed, so powerful is the influence of the 
sire that it takes but a few generations for 
him to mold the character of the herd and 
thus determine the production, whether for 
good or bad. 

It is a signifieant fact that we can trace 
the rise and fall in efficiency of the entire 
herd, due to the influence of suecessive sires. 
There is a tendency to overlook the economic 
importanee of the inferior sire on the pro- 
ducing capacity of the herd. Not only does 
the sire of poor breeding qualities affect his 
own offspring, but his inferior influence 
passes down throwgh his daughters and 
granddaughters, this affecting the producing 
capacity of the herd for genera- 





through the inflvence of this one inferior 
breeding sire. The financial loss is great, 
though it cannot be calculated, as the poor 
influence of this one inferior breeding bul! is 
seen in the descendants of the next two 
generations, as these inferior daughters 
were the mothers and grandmothers. It was 
not until we came to the descendants of 
Prince Yoma Spofford 6th that all the loss 
eecasioned by this inferior animal was 
recovered. 

An idea of the economic loss caused by 
Dutch Hengerveld De Kol may be gained if 
we consider the probable loss in butter fat 
due to his influence. His eight daughters 
showed an annual average decrease of 71 
pounds, a total of 568 pounds each year. 
The average lactation for each of these 
daughters was four years, a total loss of 2372 
pounds butter fat during their life time. If 
we add to this the inferior influence occa- 
sioned by the cows as mothers, grandmothers, 
great-grandmothers, and the like, we get 
some idea of the economic loss due to the 
use of an inferior herd sire. This fact 
should serve to warn us of the necessity of 


' if the ancestors have been poor, it is likewise 


reasonably certain that the offspring will be 
undesirable. In a general way, the sire will 
transmit characters im proportion to the 
degree with which they have become fixed in 
the ancestors. 

Not all animals are equally potent in trans- 
mitting characters to offsprings. The parent 
that has superior power in determining 
characters of the offspring is said to be pre- 
potent. This is of much practical importance 
to the breeder because of the direct influence 
which it exerts upon increased production. 
The more prepotent the herd sire in trans- 
mitting high producing capacity, the more 
valuable he will be and the more rapid will 
be the advancement of the herd. 

In selecting a sire to head the dairy herd, 
it must be recognized that as a basis for 
estimating his economic worth nothing com- 
pares with an aceurate account of just what 
he has done, or, if a young animal, just what 
his parents have produced. Thus, a record 
of the sire’s past accomplishments as a 
breeder provides us a true standard and gives 
an exact measure of his economic worth. 
In the past, animals of proven 
worth were few in number, but 





tions. In the aggregate this eco- 
nomie loss often assumes signifi- 
cant proportions. In any event, 
it amounts to the difference be- 
tween failure and success. 

In studying the history of 
various herds we frequently find 
marked advancement for a few 
generations, followed by a sud- 
den drop in the production. This 
may continue for a few genera- 
tions, when marked advancement 
is noted again. A careful study 
of the fundamental cause usually 
reveals the influence of a herd 
sire of inferior breeding ca- 
pacity. A good example of this 
is given in the tabulation wh‘ch 
gives the name of bull, number 











in recent years systems for test- 
ing the milk and butter fat 
eapacity among dairy cows have 
beer inaugurated, with the result 
that we now have records of 
performance of thousands of 
cows and bulls, going back for 
many generations. This fur- 
nishes excellent material from 
which to select sires for heading 
dairy herds. 


Beans on Old Land—lIt is an 
important fact that beans grown 
in old land produce more 
tubercles on the roots than a crop 
grown in new and richer land. 
Successive cropping not only in- 
ereases the number of nitrogen- 








of daughters and average pro- 
duction of his daughters in 
pounds of butter fat. 

The rapid rise in average production of 
the descendants of the first three bulls is 
noteworthy. Thus, the daughters of Sir 
Beets De Kol showed an average gain of 64 
pounds of butter fat, or approximately 27% 
over those of Netherland Remus, while the 
daughters of Earl Korndyke De Kol showed 
farther improvement, an average gain of 23 
pounds butter fat, or about 8% over those of 
Sir Beets De Kol. 


Effect of Bull on Offspring 
No 


Ay fat, 
Name of bull daughters lbs 
Netherland Remus ............+-- 3 
Sir Beets De Kol...........+...+- 3 
Karl ke De Kol............ $s 
Dutch Hengervel? Korndyke...... 
Small 


Hepes Korndyke’s De Kol. . 
A. & G. Netherland Piebe De Kol 2 
Price Yoma Spofford 6th.......... 9 
What is more significant, however, 
great decrease in average production 
daughters of Dutch Hengerveld De 
average drop of 71 pounds butter 
approximately 22. Thus, all of 
vancement gained by Earl Korndyke De Kol 
and Sir Beets De Kol, and a good part of that 
by Netherland Remus, is swept away and lost 
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A Good Type ef Bull te Head Dairy Hard 


exercising extreme care in the choice of a 
herd sire. The more important factors to be 
considered are his individuality, his pedigree, 
and most important of all, his breeding 
capacity, or, if a young animal, that of his 
parents. 


What Kind of Bull to Select 


The choice of the herd sire should be that 
of a good representative of the breed to 
which he belongs. He should be thrifty and 
vigorous, with evident active vita] functions, 
as well as suitable for mating with the cows 
of the herd. Not only should the character- 


' istics of the bull be carefully considered, but 


his parents and offspring, if available, should 
be critically inspected. This .is especially 
true of the offspring, as they indicate the 
breeding capacity. 

The capacity of the sire to reproduce de- 
pends largely upon the character and purity 
of his ancestors. Thus the breeding should 
be considered. If the ancestors have’ been 
good for several it is reasonably 


generations, 
certain that the offspring will excell whereas ; 





holding bacteria in the soil, but 

the yield of beans as well. When 
choosing the field from which to get inocu- 
lated soil, best results are obtained from oid 
bean land which has been intensively 
cropped. Western New York bean growers 
are extremely careful to observe this natural 
principle. 


Superfluous Dogs and Cats, Rats, Mice and 
other dead animals make excellent fertilizer 
for fruit trees, bushes, grape vines, etc. Bury 
them. where the roots can reach them. Farm- 
ers living near the sea or other bodies of 
water where there is commercial fishing may 
also use dead fish, and other fish not useful 
for human food. 





Corn Meal—Each year close to 100,000,000 
bushels corn are manufactured into corn 


‘meal. The present tendency is to first ex- 


tract the germ, thus preventing the corn 
meal from becoming rancid. About 2% of 
the corn crop is used in the manufacture of 
corn sterch and glucose; and in the past 
about 1% of the corn crop in the manufac- 
ture of grain alcohol and bourbon whisky. 
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Potato Machinery Saves Hard Labor 


a PECIAL ma- 


Experience and practice outlined by K.J.T.Ekblaw, our Farm Engineering Editor 





tion. The ordinary aver- 








f chines are now 
made not only 
for planting 
potatoes, but 
also for spray- 
ing them to kill the bugs 
and for digging them. 
The potato planter is a 
comparatively inexpensive 
machine, but it is almost 
human in the way it picks 
out the cut pieces one by 
one, sticks them into the 
soil and covers them up, 
and _ this while it is going 
along as fast as the horse 
can pull it. Sprayers are 
made of the tank type, with 
four nozzles, so that all the 
operator has to do is to sit 
on the seat and drive; the 
old-fashioned method of 
tearing up and down the 








. age sized tractor can handle 
the whole load of the po- 
tato digger without diffi- 
culty and do it much more 
expeditiously and_ effect- 
ively than horses. can. 
Some potato growers have 
tried out the scheme and 
found it satisfactory and 
practical, which is to be 
expected. 


Operating the Silage Cutter 


Try to set the machine as 
near level as possible and 
as close to the silo as pos- 
sible, so the blower pipe 
can be set perpendicularly. 
If the pipe is set on a slant, 
the cut feed has a tendency 
to settle on the lower side, 
with a result that it takes 
more power.to elevate. Be- 








rows with a sprinkling can 
is obsolete. But the potato 
digger is really the greatest 
labor saver of them all. Anyone who has 
lived on the farm and has helped raise pota- 
toes knows what back-breaking work it is to 
set the spading fork in the soil, step on it to 
make it penetrate, and then heave up about 
40 pounds of earth and potatoes, mostly 
earth, from which the tubers must be separ- 
ated. Even if a plow is used, it merely 
loosens and uproots the soil in which the 
picker has to scratch around to find the pota- 
toes, a hard, disagreeable and tiresome job. 
Of course there are so-called potato diggers 
that consist of a rather flat pointed knife, 
which is drawn underneath the row, and 
which by means of bars extending upward 
and rearward raise and loosen the soil and 
theoretically separate the potatoes from it. 
These machines mean well and undoubtedly 
serve the purpose much better than do ordi- 
nary plows. But even so, they are inade- 
quate and entirely unsuited to large acreages. 


Details of a Modern Digger 


The real potato digger is a well designed 
machine that has also the value of years’ ex- 
perimentation and successful use behind it. 
It does its work exceedingly well and an in- 
dication of how standardized a machine it is 
is furnished by the fact that the various 
ones who have undertaken their manufac- 
ture all are practically alike, differing only 
in minor features and in the method of 
utilization of the essential 


Tractor Easily Draws Sprayer Through Growing Fields of Potatoes 


complete a separation of the soil as possible 
is effected. The vines and tubers are then 
delivered upon a sort of a shelf with 
vibrating arms that tend to separate the 
vines from the potatoes. These arms are 
curved to the side so the vines are sup- 
posed to be delivered to the side of the 
row, the potatoes falling, clean and separate, 
just behind the machine. Some machines 
are made with collectors which retain the 
potatoes until a quantity can be deposited at 
one point, thus facilitating the gathering. 


Power Applied to Digger 


One objection to the use of the potato 
digger just described is the power required 
to pull the machine. Potato digging usually 
occurs at a time when the soil is pretty dry 
and hard, and it is very heavy work even for 
the four-horse team for which the machine is 
designed. Not only must the earth be 
loosened, but it must be elevated and shaken, 
and this consumes a surprising amount of 
power. Some manufacturers are building 
their machines so that they can be equipped 
with a 3 or 4 horse power gasoline engine, 
connected in such way that all the movable 
parts of the mechanism are driven by it and 
all the horses have to do is to draw the 
machine forward. 

An excellent opportunity for the tractor to 
show what it can do is offered in this connec- 


fore starting the machine 
go over it carefully and see 
that all bearings are well 
oiled, bolts tight, especially those holding the 
cutter bar and the knives. Look over the 
knife adjustment to see that the knives just 
barely touch the cutter bar steel as they pass 
them. Start up the cutter and let it run idle 
for a few minutes. After this, stop it again, 
go over the bolts and nuts again. Then start 
it and feed it very slowly at first until you 
are sure the machine is all right. 

Always feed the machine evenly. Try to 
keep it well filled at all times, but do not 
overcrowd it. Overcrowding of the machine 
almost invariably means breakage, as it 
throws an extra strain on the entire cutter. 
Jerky feeding results in a poor quality of 
cutting. When the cutter is kept continu- 
ously filled, all of the corn is properly held 
in place by the rollers, and the result is clean 
cutting. Anyone will readily understand 
that if the machine is not thoroughly filled 
the tension on the rollers becomes lessened. 
A certain amount of the feed is dragged 
through by the knives and escapes being cut. 


Adjustment of Cutter 


The most important adjustment of the 
cutter is that of the knives and the cutter 
bar. The cutter bar should invariably be 
adjusted up to the lower roller so as to pre- 
vent the latter from winding. The knives 
should be adjusted up to the cutter bar so 
they barely touch. The cutter bar and knives 
should both be kept sharp. 
As long as this is done, 





elements. All real potato 
diggers have the broad 
pointed, almost flat knife 
or plow that slips through 
the soil just beneath the 
potatoes. It is about 20 
inches wide and it must be 
kept keenly sharp if the 
draft of the implement is 
to be kept within reason- 
able bounds. This knife 
loosens a layer of soil 
about half a foot thick, 
which is passed back upon 
the elevator. 

The elevator is made up 
of a series of cross rods 
with hooked ends, the 
whole connected up into 
an endless chain with 
links a little wider than 
the knife and about 1% 
inches apart. This ele- 
vator runs over eccentric 
guide sprockets, which 
give to it a jerky motion 
so that as the accumula- 








that is, if they are properly 
adjusted and sharp and 
the proper amount of ten- 
sion on the rollers, good 
cutting should result. 

A good practice is to use 
two sets of knives and 
equip the cutter with a 
knife grinding attach- 
ment, so one set can be 
sharpened while the other 
is in use. The saving in 
power alone will more 
than pay for the extra set 
of knives in one season’s 
run. Be careful after 
having done .any work 
about the machine to see 
that all the tools are 
cleared away. Frequently 
. a wrench or other tool is 
left on the feed table. 
Anything of this kind is 
likely to cause damage to 
the cutter. Go over the 
machine frequently and 
see that all bolts and nuts 








tion of soil, vines and 
tubers is drawn up, as 


Digger Equipped with Gasoline Engine Driving Movable Parts 


are tight. 
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Another Dairy Substitute 


Petroleum jelly is now being used for 
shortening in place of butter or lard, by 
certain bakers. This fact is attested by Dr 
Royal S. Copeland, New York city’s health 
commissioner. 

This substance lacks the nutrition of 
butter or cheese, or of animal fats. It is an 
example of the substitution that may injure 
the health while unfairly competing with the 
farm production of fats. Mineral oil is far 
more lacking in food value than vegetable 
oils. 

Neither of those oils, or lard or tallow, 
contain the vital life principle of milk, cream 
and butter. It is the vitamines in these dairy 
products that are so essential to life, health 
and strength. Vitamines apparently are 
found only in dairy products. At least the 
vitamines occur in milk in a form most bene- 
ficial to humanity. This explains why no 
other food or substitute can quite take the 
place of milk, butter, or cheese. 


Value of Rural Dramatics 


The growth of interest in community farm 
plays, staged and acted by the farmers 
themselves, has been slow, much more so 
than dramatic events entered into by people 
of the city communities. The reason is 
probably two-fold. Young and old in the 
country are busy folks these days and they 
do not stop at the blowing of a whistle and 
forget work until the sun has been up sev- 
eral hours the next day. Then, too, very few 
real dramatic artists have gone out into the 
open country, while on the other hand, the 
cities have had highly-paid organizers to 
boost the idea and take active part in putting 
community dramatics across. The idea is 
snlendid. In-fact, the interest in dramatic 
affairs, staged and acted by communities in 
the cities, has been so keen and the solidify- 
ing of community interests so great, that 
more attention needs to be given to the same 
kind of entertainment in the country. 

However, the type of dramaties in the 
country is quite different from that in the 
city. Although the only lesson behind them 
is a lesson in the value of playing together, 
there is usually a serious thought and an 
absence of the racy, “jazz stuff.” The best 
rural plays today are those that depict the 
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better social life on the farms, modern ways 
of making farm life worth while and organ- 
ization or co-operation as the secret of com- 
munity uplift. Best of all, the plays show 
real farm life. There are no bathing-suit 
milkmaids; neither are there long-whiskered 
“hicks.” Neither are real. Young and old 
get together to show on the stage the best 
there is in the country life of today. And 
they have the best times imaginable doing it, 
as was shown by the Cornell dramatics club 
at the New York state fair this week. 


Labor at 7% Cents a Minute 


In the last two weeks the railroads going 
out of New York city and into the large milk 
producing sections of the state have been 
theoretically packed and jammed with pas- 
sengers, mostly healthy, strapping laborers. 
The cause has now been found. It is in the 
testimony under oath before the supreme 
court hearings on milk prices, now being 
conducted in New York city. “Passing the 
buck” to the Dairymen’s league and the 
farmers, one of the largest dealers stated 
that dairymen pay $4.52 a day for farm labor 
which is needed only for 30 minutes in the 
morning and 30 minutes at night. Why that’s 
714 cents a minute! At that rate the cities 
will speedily become depopulated. 

But that’s not all. Further testimony is to 
the effect that the farmer is all wrong in his 
method of calculating cost of production. 
For instance, he uses the excessive high cost 
of dairy feeds as an item in figuring his 
costs. This is not right! Kt is false, accord- 
ing to one dealer under oath, because farm- 
ers use no feed for five months of the year, 
meadow grass and clover sufficing during 
that time. And since there are no leaks in 
the method of distribution, certainly none 
that let any of the water out of the watered 
stock, the blame all rests on the farmer. 

It’s a funny thing why some of these 
philanthropic dealers, working for the inter- 
est of everyone except themselves, don’t go 
into the business of milk production. In the 
first place, they know more about the busi- 
ness than dairymen themselves, as their 
testimony would prove. Then, too, they can’t 
always go on operating a hazardous, philan- 
thropic movement. Queerest of all, how 
have other interests come to classify these 
two very widely different factors in milk 
production and distribution as together in 
the form of a milk trust? 


Hoover’s Warning Against Gluts 


World-wide speculation in foodstuffs, this 
even carried to many of the big distributing 
markets in Europe, is largely responsible for 
the high cost of living. Merchants who may 
well be called gamblers took great chances 
about the time the armistice was signed. 
From every surplus country they forwarded 
enormous quantities of meats, dairy and 
other food products, expecting an early lift- 
ing of the blockade, which would permit 
them to sell at vast profits in central and 
eastern Europe. But, owing to extended 
delays, much of this stuff is still at the points 
of accumulation. 

Herbert Hoover, in an address at Paris 
last week describing this situation, said that 
unless credit is arranged to create an early 
change for the better, “we are likely to have 
a glut next year and prices may fall below 
the cost of production to American farmers. 
While prospective food supplies for the next 
12 months are about equal to the apparent 
need, unstable political situations, a recur- 
ring shortage of shipping, a shortage of 
credit and a combination of either buyers or 
sellers will tend to create great speculative 
waves and may inflate prices to a point unen- 
durable to the consumers, or, in the reverse 
situation, unendurable to the farmer. We 
will have a large surplus next year and must 
have a prosperous farming community if we 
are to have the world fed in the future and 
maintain stability at home and abroad.” 

Meanwhile here at home our domestic har- 











vests, although disappointing in some direc~- 
tions, find stored stocks of many commodities 
the largest ever known at this season of the 
year. It will probably require at least an- 
other 12 months to bring anything like a re- 
turn to normal conditions in the law of 
supply and demand, which at the last analy- 
sis is always in control“ 

The middle of September finds harvests 
well under way, small grains mostly housed, 
with continued disappointment in wheat 
yields; continued rains iu our older eastern 
and middle states have meant losses to farm- 
ers through grain sprouting in shock. Po- 
tato prospects are not brilliant; apples lean 
and fat in spots; hay well secured; corn 
maturing in the fields in quite good shape. 


Insure Profits to Tobacco Growers 


The past season has witnessed continued 
discussion over the merits of machines 
planned to make cigars from start to finish. 
A great many such have been invented and 
exploited in recent years, some with fair 
promise, others utter failures. One or 
more are already on the market and it is 
claimed work perfectly. The difficulty seems 
to be to perfect a machine which will 
properly form the head of the cigar in any- 
thing like the exactitude possible by hand 
work. 

Inventive genius is still on the job, how- 
ever, and will probably some day, even if not 
now, make a thoroughly practical machine 
for taking the leaf and turning out finished 
cigars ready for smoking. Obviously this 
should sharply cut cost of manufacturing; 
in turn it is fair to presume might serve 
either one or both of two purposes. Cheaply 
fabricated machine-made cigars would mean 
lower prices to consumers or greatly in- 
creased profit to manufacturers. On the 
other hand, it might accomplish the first 
named and leave a better margin of profit to 
actual growers of cigar leaf. Every year 
billions upon billions of cigarettes are made 
by machinery. The developments will be 
watched with keen interest. Mounting labor 
costs just now include strikes here and there 
among union cigarmakers. 


More Reasons Against Lane Plan 


Latest advices collected by experts who 
have personally studied crop conditions 
throughout Europe and Russia during the 
past six weeks emphasize the possible com- 
ing overproduction of grain and other crops 
in 1920-21. 

Director Barnes reports that “another year 
of peace will put these people far on the road 
to complete self-support.” Mr Hoover’s Paris 
speech last week emphasized the possibility 
of crop overproduction next year. Some 
eastern manufacturers appeal in behalf of 
Lane+Mondell bill as an insurance of cheaper 
food. But how can soldiers or other farmers 
sell at lower prices unless what they buy is 
also cheaper? That policy is fatal which 
makes agriculture unprofitable. 

If the government is to extend any form 
of farm aid to service men or others, let such 
effort be administered by the United States 
department of agriculture. To put it into 
the hands of the interior department will 
create overlapping, duplication, confusion, 
expense and inefficiency. Whatever work 
congress wants done along these lines can 


' be done best by the department of agricul- 


ture. 

The plain truth is that this Lane scheme 
has been pushed by the interior department 
without the sanction, approval or co-opera- 
tion of the agricultural department. We 
understand that Secretary Houston and most 
of his co-workers are opposed to it. Farmers 
and their representatives, in and out of office, 
disapprove it. 

Is the Lane plan an effort to undermine 
the department of agriculture? Another 
wedge to knock out its underpinning is the 
Townsend bill to take away from the fed- 
era! department of agriculture all its work 
for good roads. 
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All Food Crops 


Short This Year 


Corn promise still shrinking and oats threshing disap- 
pointing—heavy further losses in wheat,and potato crop 
possibly below requirements—B. W. Snow, Statistician 
Orange Judd Crop reporting bureau 


UGUST was in keeping with the 
A balance of the season. In a 

general way it was marked by 
reasonable temperatures and lack of 
rainfall. It was a month which 
forced rapid ripening of farm crops, 
but ft the expense of volume of pro- 
duction. The month closed with dry 
conditions widespread in the west and 
with much delay in plowing for win- 
ter wheat because of the hard condi- 
tion of the soil, 

When fairly generous rains were 
received during the last week of July 
it was a common impression that the 
corn crop had been materially bene- 
fited, I pointed out in my report last 
month, however, that this was very 
doubtful because the rains came after 
corn was set, and after that date no 
amount of rainfall can add a single 
in to the ear, My reports for Au- 

show this statement was entirely 


er 


correct, 
Corn Condition Declines Four Points 


The general average for September 


1 is reported at 77.2 against 81.5 Au- 
gust 1. This condition when tested 
by the experience of a seri of year: 
furnishe reason to expect, at thi 
time, a crop pos ibility of about 2 T2,< 
(KHdKM) = =bushels Rainfall wa oO 
potted that it is difficult to draw any 
hard and fast conclusions as to the 
character of the crop over a large 
ire; 

In all cases, it has been entirely a 
matter of the presence or absence of 
rainfall. In the southwest, the crop 


of Kansas approaches a failure over a 
large part of the’ state, while the 
greater part of Missouri shows poor 
crop promise. In Nebraska, counties 
ving south of the Platte have a pros- 
pect that ranges from a complete fail- 
ure up to a very moderate crop in a 
few counties. Southwest Iowa has less 
than a normal crop, but the balance 
of the state is in very good shape. 
The crop is very far advanced, The 
dry weather of July and August 
forced rapid maturity, and it is now 
out of danger over perhaps two-thirds 
of the belt, while the possibility of 
frost damage over the balance of the 
area is almost negligible. 
Oats Yielding Less Than Expected 
During the whole of the season I 
have consistently pointed out in 
Orange Judd grain crop re- 
ports that the probabilities in- 
dicated a rate of yield for oats 
less than would be figured froni the ap- 
pearance of the crop. August brought 
threshing returns from all except the 
extreme northwest and the results 
emphatically confirm the opinion 
held. The rate of yield of oats is be- 
low normal in practically every state 
and in almost every county, and the 
quality of the crop as measured by 
weight is very deficient, The average 
rate of vield is reported at 2S.8 bush- 
els to the acre, which if maintained 
by final results give a crop of 1,215,- 
OOOO bushels, The weight of the 
grain, however, is so much below nor- 
mal that the mere figures of volume 
of crop do not fully show the situa- 
tion. If the crop be measured by its 
feeding value as determined by weight 
per bushel it will not very much ex- 
ceed 1, 100,000,000 bushels, Last year 
the crop was of good quality and 
measured 1,536,000,000 bushels. It 
would appear, therefore, that when 
measured by its actual feeding value 
the outs crop this year is more than 
100,000,000 bushels short of last year. 
The carry-over stock of old oats 
being small it may be safely assumed 
that we have this year only a very 
moderate supply of oats with which 
to meet requirements that give every 
promise of being larger than normal. 
The crop in the eastern states suffered 
very severely after harvest through 
heavy and continued rains that caused 
sprouting in the shock and lowered 
the quality as well as the quantity. 
There is also a marked shortage of 
oats and hay in the eastern provinces 
of Canada. It would seem that there 
will be more than a normal market 
east of the Alleghany mountains this 
year for western-oats. The need of 
Europe for oats is problematical, but 
foreign demand will not be necessary 
this year to use up our supply. 
Wheat Crop Continues to Shrink 
Threshing of winter wheat made 
good progress during August, but 
there is still a large amount to be 
handled because of lack of labor. Re- 


turns from Orange Judd correspond- 
ents show that the rate of yield of 
winter wheat is not holding up to the 
earlier figures. The average to this 
time is reported at 14.6 bushels, and 
this when applied to the acreage har- 
vested this year gives us a total win- 
ter wheat crop of 714,000,000 bushels. 

The quality of winter wheat is not 
up to nornyal, but it is showing bet- 
ter than it did a month ago. 
The rate of yield is deficient in prac- 
tically all states where winter wheat is 
grown, and is largely due to unfavor- 
able climatic conditions in May and 
June, together with an unusually 
widespread attack of black rust, 
which while it did not destroy the 
crop materially lowered the yield and 
depreciated the quality. The crop is 
decidedly disappointing. 

Returns on spring wheat are very 
discouraging. The general average is 
reported at 46.0 against 5S last month, 
and the present condition only indi- 
cates a crop of about 201 000,000 
bushels. Some threshing has been ac- 
complished, and the earlier reports 
would indicate a rate of yield a trifle 
better than the condition figures point 
t This, however, is not a safe guide 
I this time because of the tendency 
to thresh the good jobs first. The loss 

this year’s spring wheat crop is due 
to climatie conditions which directly 
ffected the plant or which were fa- 


orable for the development and 
pread of back rust; very severe 
through South Dakota, western Min- 
nesota and the larger part of North 
Dakota The quality of the crop is 
decidedly below normal, and much of 
it is so light in weight as to possess 


comparatively small value for milling 
purposes, 


Wheat Price None Too High 

The total wheat crop this year it 
would appear will not exceed 015,000,- 
(44) bushels, whereas there was an 
early expectation of fully 1,250,000,000 
bushels, Last spring there was a great 
deal of foolish talk about a mistake 
having been made in fixing $2.26, Chi- 
cago, as a basic price for wheat this 
year, These critics, who classed the 
wheat growers as profiteers, have 
reason now to be confounded. If the 
farmers of the country had not made 
every effort to plant as much wheat 
as it was humanly possible to manage 
with the labor they had we should 
now be facing such a shortage in 
breadstuffs as would probably call for 
the bread rationing of our people. As 
it is, thanks to the large acreage, we 
have wheat enough to meet our own 
requirements and. to probably take 
care of the foreign demand without 
unduly stinting ourselves, The price, 
however, is lower than wheat would 
sell for in the open market at this 
time, and probably is lower than the 
price which it would bring during ail 
of the present crop year, 
Short Potato Crop Practically Assured 

Last month I pointed out that 
weather conditions in July had been 
unfavorable for potatoes and that the 
crop promise was very much below 
normal, Weather conditions during 
August were increasingly unfavorable 
with the result that there has been a 
further sharp deterioration in pros- 
pect for potatoes in practically all im- 
portant districts of production. The 
crop has had unfavorable weather 
conditions to contend with, both early 
and late, and the result is that when 


it shall be finally dug it is question- 
able whether it will even equal e 
present low expectation. — 

The condition of TWé crop is te- 
ported at 66.3, or nearly 10 points be- 
low the average at this date for the 
last 10 years. The indicated potato 
crop based upon previous experience 
is about 331,000,000 bushels against a 
production of over 400,000,000 last 
year. I am very much inclined to 
doubt whether the crop when it shall 
have been finally dug will even equal 
this indication. 


A Light Flax Crop 

Final returns indicate flax acreage 
approximately 1,830,000 acres, or 100,- 
000 less than harvested last year. This 
total includes 450,000 acres which was 
seeded in Montana, the larger part of 
which was destroyed by the drouth 
which lasted practically all summer. 
The rate of yield of flax is returned 
very low. Such threshing as has been 
deve up to this time indicates a yield 
of only five bushels to the acre, mak- 
ing a total flaxseed crop this year of 
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Excellent Outlook for Grapes 
G. E. E., CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 
Indications are that the harvesting 

of Concord grapes will be well under- 
way in the Chautauqua and Erie belt 
by September 15. The quality of the 
fruit will be exceptionally good. 
Chief interest centers on the size of 
the yield, now that it is generally con- 
ceded prices will be at least as high 
(and probably higher} as the highest 
market in the belt in the season of 
1918. The belt has been thoroughly 
canvassed and the best informed 
growers and heads of shipping asso- 
ciations in it have been asked to ex- 
press an opinion as to what the crop 
will run in carloads this season. 

In no instance has a forecast ex- 
ceeded the equivalent of 5500 cars of 
grapes or approximately 55,000 tons. 
In most cases the productions were 
4500 to 5000 tons. Joseph A. McGin- 

















Beets That Are Hard to Beat 


only alittle more than 1,000,000 bush- 
els against nearly 14,000,000 bushels 
last year. 
CROP REPORT, SEPTEMBER 1, 1919 
Winter 








Corn Oats Wheat Potatoes 
Cond Yield-bu Yield-bu Cond 
N Y 92 26 22 80 
Pa 95 29 18 75 
Tex 90 43 16 77 
Ark 67 23 10 78 
Tenn 70 22 10 80 
W Va 91 25 14 75 
Ky 73 22 ll 65 
Oo 84 30 19 42 
Mich 81 25 18 63 
Ind 73 29 16 42 
Til 72 27 17 50 
Wis 93 32 18 63 
Minn 93 31 ee 63 
Ta 8G 33 18 49 
Mo 60 26 13 63 
Kan 48 30 13 69 
Neb 67 30 14 49 
N D 7 14 ee 58 
S D 86 31 os 54 
Cal 76 35 18 61 
Ore 78 36 23 71 
Wash 75 41 24 69 
Okla 65 35 14 7 
Mont 30 13 6 60 
Other 82 26 12 75 
Average 77.2 28.8 14.6 66.3 





Resuming his successful work of a 
year ago, Floyd Shimel of Jefferson 
county, N Y, carried on his oats 
improvement work again this season, 
growing a very few of the best ap- 
pearing selections. By another year, 
Mr Shimel hopes to have enough seed 
to find out positively the true worth 
of selections which he has made. 
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He Ranked High as a Breeder 


This animal illustrates the econ «cmfe value of record of performance 


when selecting a herd bull. 


Thou gh open to criticism as an individual, 


nevertheless he was actually a good breeder and did much to improve 
the herd he headed. 
culturist, 


Read the article on Page 3 of American Agri- 





nies of Ripley, manager Chautauqua 
and Erie Grape company, is one of 
those who look for a crop of not more 
than 5000 cars. D. K. Falvay of West- 
field, president Chautauqua and Lake 
Erie fruit growers’ association Cun- 
curs in that belief, and feels 4500 cars 
will be nearer the actual figure. 
Charles Reynolds of Forestville, man- 
ager South Shore growers’ 2nd ship- 
pers’ association, expresses the con- 
viction that the production will aver- 
age not to exceed 14 tons to the 
acre. That would mean a total of 
somewhat less than 5000 cars. F. E. 
Gladwin of the state experiment farm 
near Fredonia, can see little or no 
prospect of the crop turning out 
larger than 5000 tons. 

With a crop of 5000 cars, this year’s 
yieid, while nearly 3400 cars less than 
the belt’s record in 1914, would still 
be the largest in the last four sea- 
sons. Moore’s Early and other va- 
rieties in the belt began to move the 
last few days in August. 

The demand by makers of grape 
juice, jelly and jam will in all likeli- 
hood be heavier than ever before. It 
is confidently predicted the grapejuice 
factories will take at least 3500, the 
equivalent of 3500 cars of fruit, or 
about 35,000 tons. That, at the out- 
side, will leave from 1000 to 1500 cars 
grapes to be marketed outside of the 
belt. 

As to price there seems to be 2 
unanimity of opinion among the 


-growers and heads of the co-operi- 


tive shipping associations that the 
opening price should be at least $125 
a ton. In justification of such a price 
they point to the largely increased 
cost of production and the certainty 
of a small yield, compared with the 
crops in normal years. Early signs 
of an unusually heavy demand for 
grapes are also an important factor. 


When it comes to growing wheat, 
Samuel Detrow of Washington coun- 
ty, Md, must not be forgotten. Mr 
Detrow is a clever farmer and an in- 
spiration to his neighbors, who have 
reason to envy his fields of 6-foot 
grain of stout stem and bearing large, 
well-filled heads. He claims that top- 
dressing with nitrate of soda has 
made at least 25% additional wheat 
yield on some acres of his farm. 

This last season saw a larger area 
in farm crops on the farm of Leon- 


ard Rickard of Schoharie county, 
N Y, than in any previous season. 


Good farming requires a lot of power 
land, and with this as an indicator, 
there is no question but what Mr 
Rickard is a good farmer. He recently 
installed a system of running water 
which is working perfectly. 
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HEN you build a tractor to be 
sold on the basis of the service it gives, 
it has got to be sold to a man of brains. 


Appearances speak for themselves. 


Anybody can tell what a Tractor looks 
like—whether it has three wheels or four, 
whether the engine is upright or horizontal, 
whether its gears are enclosed or at the mercy 
of sand or gravel. 


But it takes brains to get at the facts— 
to look into tractors instead of merely at them. 


More and more, the farmers of this 
country are looking for the facts which deter- 
mine the serviceability, economy and long life 
of a tractor. 


And they are finding them in the GO 
type of tractor—the four-wheel, four-cylinder 
type, towards which the whole industry is tend- 
ing. There are no tracks or sprockets in the 
GO Tractor to become filled with sand or to use 
up power in overcoming friction. 









It takes Brains to recognize 
a Good Tractor 


They are finding them in the GO driv- 
ing mechanism—an exclusive feature which can- 
not be duplicated or imitated. With the G O 
friction drive, there is no possibility of stripping 
gears, because they are always in mesh. The 
speed of the tractor can be changed while in 
motion. It can be adjusted to any kind of work 
either in the field or at the belt—there are six 
speeds forward and six reverse. 


They are finding them in the GO con- 
struction—so simple that anyone can keep it 
running strong and true. Every part is acces- 
sible. Every gear is enclosed in dust-proof 
casings—runs in oil. The driving wheels are 
independently controlled, making it easy to 
turn short, plow close to corners or pull out of 
any hole. 


The man of brains, who is looking for 
more facts—for facts about the company behind 
the G O Tractor, its resources, its guarantee, and 
its idea of tractor service—can get them without 
obligation by addressing any of the offices below. 


The General Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 
Western Sales Office and Factory. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 















































Off-Color Days 


are usually the reflexion of some 
upset to bodily health. 


Coffee drinking usually exagger- 
ates such conditions and fre 
quently produces them. 


That’s why so many former 
coffee drinkers now favor 


FTUCPCYOETCNTENY COLT TLETTUTLCN TCP cess esas TAL NNENNLN 


The Original 


OSTUM CEREAL 


Boil fully fifteen minutes and a 
delightful beverage results. Fine 
for children as well as grown-ups. 


TUUEATTTTT LATE T RTE LET OTT OTT TCE 


Everywhere at Grocers. 
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Two sizes, usually sold at i5c and 25c, 
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DAIRY UTENSILS CLEANSER GREEN MOUNTAIN 


and GERMICIDE COMPOUND for MILKING MA- 
thr 








CHINE TUBES end UTENSILS, contains 

—— germ destroyers, and cleansing materia! 

*ut up in powder fc rm to avoid freezing and losses 

by breakages which occur frequently with liquid 

germicides. Originally prepared and Investigated at 

the well-known Westfield Laboratories. The rough 

tests at well-conducted dairies t ther with lat 

tory tests sh it an effective bacteria destroy« d 

equal to other leading ae = delivered, bh AS 

been compared $!. 25 per Ib. package delivere with © 2 
iscownt for ‘quantity rder. Pound, package, makes Are going fast but going 
140 gallons s n Mati cash with order 


promptly. 


Have you ordered yet? 


Westfield, Mass, 


Westfield Dairy. — Company, 


Bone Spavin 
ow 7 


Nomatter how old the case lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming's Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.08 a Bottle 
(War tar paid One application usually 
enough. intense edonly fo rereppnenes cages of 

yne and Sideb Money 
Ning rite for FLEMING'S VEST- 
POCK Ct alle ninany ADVISER, itis FREE 


FLEMING BROS. i mists, chicago, iu: 


DEATATI HEANESIMEM TONS 


= ano lustersties comPoune 


8 Heaves by corre: g the 
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THE 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
Inuse 


MINERAL'se 
HEAVEN ars 






















































Beat Cone 


Three 
oe ee. dte 
cure Heavesor money refunded, The 
A _ ré pats wae Was Sane $3 
ibr l af. tf guarantee 
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Sold on +s 

lis Merits $1.10 Box sufficient 
for ordinary cases. 

SEND TODAY Price includes war ta ~¥ 










AGENTS 


MINERAL HEAY! 





Simply send your size eDY CO, 451 Fourth Ave., Pat ’ ch Pa 
and these wonderfu! 





aes ‘| GERMOZONE Petz 


leather soles. Note the For Poultry, Pigeons, s, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots,Canary 


golendid eutze Tats and other birds or pet animals. Germozone is a universal 
comfort! Bay ts ours and safe remedy; for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss 


of voice or singing. influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore 
eyes or ears, canker, glect, loss of fur or feathers, sores, 
wounds, skin disease,--or other affections of skinor mucous 
ey 
We rantes that hens have never done so wel! as this year and haven't lost a 
or ooo aa Je chick’’—Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker ia. ‘‘Simply grand for 
= mee values; rabbt its""—L. W. Browning, Boone, la. ‘Cannot praise Germozone 
thet they will give use ft for chickens, stock and household’’—Mrs. Wm. 
came Suctery wear eA bird uppies don’t know what dis- 
or wewill senda coas before with chicks’’ 
new pair Free 


no sale. 
on arrival for th eplen- 
did bargain. 


--4y A Yicla 
Hoe ‘o, 
my never had suc 
—Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 
Germ ozone fe sold b: drug, seed and poultry Tron dealers’ 
or mailed postpaid 5c, Tbe and $1.50 a rom Omaha. 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each 



















GEO. H. LEE CO., Dent. 401, ‘OMAHA NEB. 
POSTAGE FREE 
American Scout Shoe BIN STOPS 
Seve proms, ,ou ikea) LAMENESS 


from Factory Headquarters! 
el 


fall Order House, D "S900, Boston Mass. 
pv By AF, My money te. if T want it. T risk nothing 


Name.. Bize. cess 
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from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. _ It acts 
mildty but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
——- move the hair and horse can be 
| Pin This to your letter when yoo write worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
American Agriculturist Advertisers | each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 

rrg It Guarantees you the full benefits of || bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
THE NATIONAL | W. F. YOUNG, ING., 378 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
FARM POWER EMBLEM | 


TUT Tiere 

























which represents the Iron-Clad } Richest Feed Lowest Cost 
Rantes : ose Guerentes | M oO LAS S E Write For Ma Price 
——— === MEW YORK MOLASSES COMPANY, 30 Church St, New York City 
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How About Holsteins Anyway? 


As a rule we get our lowest testing 
herd milk in mid-summer and our 
butter fat running under certified re- 
quirements. Nothing could be done 
but to buy a 
few higher test- 
ing cows. I had 
not appreciated 
how scarce Jer- 
sey cOws were 
getting in’ the 
milk and cheese 
sections. Poor 
things, I won- 
der if they are 
to disappear. 
These beautiful 
and profitable 
cows where 
butter fat is not 
sold as such, 
have few 
friends. In fact, 
if we were selling only legal standard 
milk I would not keep them, or if our 
Holsteins gave 4% milk, but they 
don’t, and that’s all there is of it. Few 
Holstein herds do give 4% unless they 
are long in lactation. More often it 
is nearer 3% than 4%, and the pres- 
ent basis of milk selling puts a pre- 
mium on 38% milk. 

The 4 cents differential offers no 
inducement to produce better milk. It 
should be 7 cents instead of 4 cents. 
Holstein men control the league, and 
they know that Holstein cows are low 
testers. I sincerely hope that this is 
good judgment. Nevertheless 3% milk 
is very thin and may be one cause 
for light consumption and price com- 
plaint. Holstein breeders meet this 
criticism by saying that 4 to 5% is 
common among cows under A R O 
test made soon after freshening. Why 
do we not have a dairy of that kind? 

















Il, bk. 


COOK 


The fact is that Holstein herds all 
over the country are struggling to 
keep above the standard of 114% 


total solids and 3% fat. 

The difficulty in raising Jersey and 
Juernsey calves operates against them 
and it is a serious drawback. After 
maturity I can see no difference in 
hardness and good appetites. I know 
how to shift a Holstein calf from milk 
to substitutes, but I have not learned 
to do so easily with channel island 
breeds. If we were making butter 
or cream and had skim milk for feed- 
ing, I would raise them. As it is, 
I have decided to raise our Holsteins 
and buy our high testers. The Jersey 
herds I visited were not much behind 
average herds in milk flow. Prices 
asked were from $150 to $225 for 
working grades. 


Potato Tip Burn Troublesome 


My drive was not through a potato 
section, but the crop as grown for 
home use looked to be generally af- 
fected with tip burn. Not much is 
said about this disease, if it is a dis- 
ease, but my observation says that 
more potato tops are killed by it than 
all other troubles combined. Unlike 
blight it attacks the edge of the 
leaves drying them until partly or 
wholly gone, while blight spores grow 
upon the surface of the leaf, spread- 
ing until the leaf is destroyed. 

Tip burn develops usually in hot, 
dry weather, while blight appears in 
hot, wet weather. Bordeaux, if ap- 
plied freely, will prevent serious loss, 
but I have never been able to com- 
pletely control it. The use of bordeaux 
on these small areas is more easily 
talked about than done. Power 
sprayers are not at hand and there is 
no other way to effectually apply bor- 
deaux mixture. My how we do need 
more co-operation, one sprayer in a 
neighborhood would be enough for 
bugs and bordeaux spraying. 

Where only the home supply is 
grown enough land is planted to sup- 
ply the family when the yield is small, 
and when large the surplus is sold. T 
suppose we shall get along until land 
values have advanced and intensive 
culture has made it important to 
conserve the crop growth upon every 
acre. 

Another interesting observation was 
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the general planting of maturing va- 
rieties of corn on corn favored land, 
and the larger late ripening on less 
favored spots. The first will grow a 
heavy tonnage and ear growth com- 
bined, while if planted late and upon 
ill-favored fields the growth will be 
small. The pride of the planter js 
Satisfied if a good sized stalk is grown 
no matter how small its feeding value. 
Solomon, who was rated as a very 
wise man, once said that pride goeth 
before destruction. 

That it’s the man-and not the 
place was recently illustrated by a 
good friend who always thinks «and 
acts constructively. He had tempora- 
rily cut loose from an active life and 
for a time was living in a house with 
a very unattractive setting. He 
however, in a single day trimmed 
trees, mowed the old lawn, rear- 
ranged a few apparently unimportant 
things and behold a new place. He 
located in a fine section, and ought to 
be proud. Yet he said thoughtfully, 
“Since I was around here some dozen 
years ago, this section has gone back- 
ward and not ahead.” 

Is he right or wrong? No one has 
defined just what progress is, and I 
don’t know myself how to describe it. 
One can safely say, however, that the 
automobile and its necessary accesso- 
ries represent about the only develop- 
ment in-the section referred to, and 
many others hy the way in the east, 
I see only a minor change in field 
culture and buiidings. The notable 
exceptions are farms owned by men 
who have a money-making business 
in town, and yet the city press accuses 
us of profiteering. 

I hope the next decade may bring 
some real material money-miking 
prosperity from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. We have an increased value for 
our farms which is to the good, but 
to realize the profits the farm must 
be sold. I am not saying these things 
cut of any discouragement, for 1 am 
ah optimist with a big “O.” but to off- 
set in a small way the sentiment that 
we are getting rich.—[H. E. Cook. 











New Workers for the League 


Owing to pressure of work in the 
home office, the Dairymen’s league has 
now created a section known as the 
organization department, to which it 
welcomes T. E. Milliman as the new 


head. Mr Milliman is well known by 
dairymen and farmers in the state 
through his work during the pasi five 
years. Following his place as lender 
of the Orange county- farm bureau, 
Mr Milliman became assistant tate 


leader of farm bureaus. agents, in 
which capacity his organization work 


was heartily appreciated. 
Coming to the league with a thor- 
ough understanding and sympathy of 


its policies and with the large amount 
of training and practical experience as 
a farm leader, members of the league 
and their friends look forward to spir- 
ited co-operative organization work 
during the coming season. In addi- 
tion to the league field work a certain 
amount of his time will be placed up- 
on effort to put the co-operative plan 
into _effect. 

During the past few months the 
Dairymen’s league has devoted con- 
siderable effort to the organization 
work in the Albany district. A field 
representative has studied the situa- 
tion with a view to rendering a bette? 
service to dairymen in that area. Fol- 
lowing the results of this initial work, 
it is planned to install a sales mana 
ger in Albany to look after that dis- 
trict and sell the league milk to deal- 
ers in Albany and nearby cities. Farm 
bureau agent of Albany county, H. E. 
Crouch, has accepted the office and 
will start work with the league as soon 
as arrangements can -be made. Mr 
@ouch is thoroughly familiar with 
dairy and farm conditions in this ter 
ritory. 

Good word comes from dairymel 
and farmers in the vicinity of Au 
burn, N Y, where $100,000: has just 
been raised to finance the new Cc 
operative plan. The project is devel 
oping rapidly and the enthusiastle 
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jocal members of the new organiza- 
tion are working hand in hand with 
the league otlicers so that operation of 
the plant can be started at once. 


Large Stock Entries at Exposition 


Just as the management has been 
promising, the Eastern States exposi- 
tion at Springfield, Mass September 
15-20, bids fanr to having the greatest 
stock show ever pulled off in the east. 
For instance, Ayrshire cattle alone to- 
tal 10 head—almost a dairy show in 
itself. All this stock, too, in all breeds 
will be high grade. The old milking 
Shorthorn Class comes across with 136 
nead. There will be no poultry show, 
much to the regret of all, for the sim- 
ple reason there is no available build- 
ing. Following are some entries from 
the middle states: 

Ayrshire Cattle Entries 

Name of Exhibitor Number 

Wendover Farm of Bernardsville, N J... 22 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle Entries 


Name of Exhibitor Number 
Edgewood Stock Farm of Orangeville, O... 17 
Stuyvesant Fish of Garrison, N Y....... 3 
Otis Herd of Willoughby, O............... 24 
M. & J. Schaffner of Erie, Pa........... 5 
Sherwood Farms of Far Hills, N J...... 3 
H. E. Tener of Washingtonville, N Y...... 19 

Jersey Cattle Entries 

Name of Exhibitor Number 
L. D. Cowden of Fredonia, N Y.......... 15 
Hood Farm, Inc, of Lowell, Mass........ 2t 
C. I. Hudson of East Norwich, L I, N Y 23 
Inderkill Farms of Staatsburg N Y....... 18 
Prospect Farm of Newark, N J........... 16 

Hereford Cattle Entries 

Name of Exhibitor Number 
James V. Hill of Roundhead, O........... 12 
vy. V. Law Hereford Co of Jane Lew, 

SF ere re ee re eee 11 
Warren T. McCray of Kentland, Ind..... 21 

Angus Cattle Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 


Clarence W. Eckardt of New York City.. 11 
Elihu R. Emrick of Greenville, O........ 5 
Walter Ferguson of Xenia, O............ 3 
George A. Frost of Montour Falls, N Y.... 7 
E. H. Hutchinson of Xenia, O........... 3 


Shorthorn Cattle Entries 


Name of Exhibitor Number 
Carpenter & Ross of Mansfield, O........ 34 
Pine Run Farm of Penlyn, Pa........... 12 

Beef Shornhorn Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 


M. & J. Schaffner of Erie, Pa......scece 10 


Berkshire Swine Entries 







Name of Exhibitor Number 
C. H. Carter of West Chester, Pa....... 18 
Frank Dykes, Jr, of Jobstown, N J....... 6 
li yne Farm of Dalton, Mass.......... 12 
1 Breeding Estates of Chicago, Ill.. 6 
Farm of Greenwich, Ct......... 9 

, Ine, of Lowell, Mass........ 22 

SO Oe PU, Gv asccanndcaccens 13 
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Name of Exhibitor Number 
Victor Farms of Bellvale, N Y.......... 
C. W. Walton of Mays Landing, N J..... 12 
Oxford Sheep Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 
H. L. Cunningham of Cooperstown, N Y.. 7 
Lincoln Sheep Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 
Kent Barney of Milford, N Y..........+. 7 
Leicester Sheep Entries 
Kent Barney of Milford, N Y.........00- - &§ 
John A. Curry of Hartwick, N Y......... 7 
D. F. McDowell of Mercer, Pa........0 - & 
Cotswold Sheep Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 
Kent Barney of PN: TE Bie cicceseuanse 
H. L. Cunningham of Cooperstown, N Y¥ 8 
D. F. McDowell of Mercer, Pa......eece oe 12 
Southdown Sheep Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 


K. L. Cunningham of Cooperstown, ce © 

W. S. Hatchings of Lincoln Park, N Y... 12 

C. 0. Pattridge & Sons of Perry, N Y... 4 
Merino Sheep Entries 

Name of Exhibitor Number 

C. 0. Pattridge & Sons of Perry, N Y.... 7 


Rambouillet Sheep Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 
C. 0. Pattridge & Sons of Perry, N Y.... 9 


Percheron Horse Entries 
Name of Exhibitor Number 
Delchester Farms of West Chester, Pa.... 9 
George Urban Milling Co of Buffalo, N Y 9 





Milk Producers Jacked Up 
OLIVER D. 
Following an inspection of 481 milk 
Producing farms by the Lancaster 
board of health in Pennsylvania, 145 
Producers were charged with handling 
milk in unsanitary and unclean 
Places, They were ordered to adopt 
precautions without 
sp *, under penalty of having all li- 
, Wes revoked. Virtually half of the 
nau nt dairymen shipped their en- 
lentes’? luct to the Philadelphia 
bets ns to the vagaries of the mar- 
,.. , + humber of the small creamer- 
~~ gana d in eastern Pennsylvania 
enditie° to compete with present 
le ——. and as a result, are now 
forwarded bulk of the milk supply of 
ies, ~ prods Mug to the larger cit- 
emand. the constantly increasing 
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Get Rid of Worms 


Always keep one compartment of your self-feeder supplied with Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
Animal instinct will do the rest. Mr. Hog will not only 


Tonic, half salt. 
to this great worm destroyer, but— 


He'll get a Tonic that will keep his appetite on edge and his digestion good. 
He’ll get a Laxative that will keep his bowels moving regularly. 
He'll get a Diuretic that will help his kidneys throw off the poisonous waste material. 


Remember that worms are not a hog’s only trouble—making a sixemonths market 

hog calls for a stuffing and cramming proccss with corn, or its equivalent. You are 
laying on fat faster than nature ever intended. Let your hog’s system clog and your 
hog is in trouble; if there is any disease in the neighborhood, your hog gets it. 
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Put It In the Self-Feeder 


Here’s the remedy—Always keep Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before your hogs in the 
self-feeder; or addit to the swill,or the drinking water—any way, just so theygetit. 


Here are your results—You have a herd with good appetite—you have a herd 
free from worms—you have a healthy herd. Their systems are free from 


poison, free from fever, because the bowels and kidneys are active. 
throw off and carry off the poisonous waste material. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good ali!se for cattle, horses, 
It makes the ailing animals healthy, 
the whole herd thrifty. Itexpels worms. Now, Hsten 
to this: You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the 
og to 
Add it to your self-feeder, or the swill, or 
the drinking water. You’ilsee the good results, or the 
Always guaranteed. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


hogs and sheep. 
size of your herd—2 pounds for each average 
start with. 
dealer will refund your money. 

25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-lb. Drum, $7.50 


Except in the far West, South and Canada, 
Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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GILBERT HESS MD DVS 





Produce your own cheap feed— 

Silverized Silage—fine, even cut 
mold-proof silage. Get an ‘‘Ohio” 
for your own work—variety of sizes 
from 4 h.p. up—40 to 300 tons daily 
capacity. Big featares— beater feed— 
spring-proof knives, friction reverse, 
irect drive. 65 years’ leadership. 





MORE THAN DOUBLE 
YOUR COCKEREL PROFITS 


Capons grow twice as large on the same 
@mount of feed and bring twice the 
: 1-1 

o ompiete set oO} Teliable, prac- 

Send for | tical, easy-to-use c 

oy Ey 
—full, illustrat instructions in- 
Capon Book ciyded. Parcel Post prepaid. 


G. P. PILLING & SON., Est. 1814 
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2252 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buy Now 


SILOS wick 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
Many other features in illus- 
trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who ean sell, and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 



































WILSON FEED MILL 


FOR GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR 
AND SMALL GRAIN 


Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 
of corn, which can be shoveled 
right into the hopper. Also 
Bome and Shell Mills and Bone 
Cutters. Send for Catalog. 

WILSON BROS., Box 12, Easton, Pa. 








Why Take Needless Risks 


Insist upon the use of 
TTne Capewell 
nail on your 
horse — best in 
the world at a 
fair price, not 
the cheapest 
regardless of 
quality. 


by using horse nails of 
inferior qual- 
ity? Capéewell 
nails are easily 
procurable by 
any horseshoer. 
There’s no ex- 
tra charge to 
horse owner. 

















CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog. 136 pages, 5x8 inches, containing 
detailed descriptions of upward of 500 practi- 
cal, modern books, covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, Ht. Y. 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Now is the Time to Buy 
Your Spreader 





A GOOD manure spreader, properly used, 
will undoubtedly earn its full cost and more 
on any average farm this year. Besides doing that, 
it gets you into the habit of fertilizing your land regu- 
larly and so building up a soil condition that makes 
your farm more valuable with each succeeding year. 


Everybody expects prices of farm products to be 
high this year. The market will absorb everything 
you can raise and pay you well forit. Occasional 
top dressings of growing crops will inorease yields 
this year, probably more than enough to pay for 
your spreader, and will also give you even greater 
assurance of bigger yields next year. Buy your manure 
spreader now and get busy. 

For best results, get one of the light-draft 


Corn King — Cloverleat — 
20th Century 


spreaders, whichever of the three the dealer sells. All these 
machines spread beyond the wheel tracks, yet are so narrow 
they can be driven right into the barn for easy loading. There 
are three handy sizes, small, medium, and large. Each can be 
adjusted to do the heaviest spreading ever required, or for 
the lightest kind of top dressing, .The spread is wide enough 
to dress three rows of corn at once. 

You cannot expect land to grow bumper crops on an empty 
stomach. This year it will pay you well to feed your — 
Buy a Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 20th Century spreader 
now. At harvest time you can charge the full cost off your 
books and have a spreader that has cost you nothing and that 
will do good work for years to come, See the local dealer or 
write us for catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 


OF AMERICA tre. 
CHICAGO USA 











MECHANICAL APPLE 
and FRUIT PICKER 





ENTIRELY NEW 
APPLE PICKER 


stout and old people, also chil- 
dren, can pick fruit 


WITHOUT LADDERS 


| PCL 


LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 





» a ee 

ce fam: eee DISTRIBUTOR | 
cher orn Clothing EA - 
Price $2.50 Post Paid oa wi r 


Pole not furnished 
For HENDERSON'S SEED STORE 


LIME ROCK 





New York City 
Sale) MITCHELL SEED CO. 
a Phila., Penn. ——== - Fe 
Inquire of Local Hardware ~ 2. ee 


Dealer or write to us 
THE MASTER CO. 


Des Plaines, Wi, 
(Suburb of Chieago) 
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Special Factory Price 

Offer—The U.S.Army 

Munson Last Shoe at 
$3.95 and $4.85 











lizer distributor. 
FREE FOLDER 


f 
i) 





cks. ttaches to any wagon in 3 mi 
This U. 8. Army Munson Last Shoe, H] gosh J av fri yee mea 
Goodyear sewed, ist grade, factory i) pons . o Deawy Eas. Light draft. Find 
price to your home at only $4.85. Re- i} Out all about it. rite. 





tails for $7.00. Made of the best water 
proof tan elkskin leather. Guaranteed to 
give the best wear. Some in grade two 
made in heavy waterproof elk leather. 
Factory price to your home at only 
$3.95. State size you wish. Send in 
at once for this special factory offer 


U. S. National Army Shoe Co 
Dept. AA. Main St., Westfield, Mass. 
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Mc = 
ays Free Trial 
uZZ Mf the Holden does not do all we claim, 
A return it. 

UY Increase your crops by spreading. 
if Geta hardier, more certain stand. 
‘//Put life back into the soil. Save labor 
and time and make bigger profits by 
using this lime phosphate and ferti- 


Tellseverything. Holden spreads 16% feet wide. 
Handles wet and damp limerock. Passes egg 


The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Peoria, Ill. 





SPREADS 16% FT.WIDE 













Latest design. Thousands 
6, 6,7,8, 10, 12, 16and 22 H-P. Stationar: 





crops. They solve the fertilizer problem. 





— Low Prices, 
inuse. Sizes 2. 8, 4, 





land and for seeding down have no equal. 





¥, Port- 
able, Sawrig styles. 3 d “ 

ig | jes Use cheapest fuel. Correspondence invited. Address 
eltabie. 90 Daye Trial. 10-Vear @uarentes. 


Write for present low prices 
Book Free ©@ prompt abi: te. ton, Lucknow, Ont. 


The Best Potash Fertilizer 
THE JOYNT BRAND 


PURE UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES 
A complete ,.and sure fertilizer for all growing 


adapted for top dressing worn-out grass and 
Tease 
your hay yield while prices are high. Agents wanted. 


JOHN JOYNT. LUCKNOW, ONT., CANADA 
References: Bradstreet's Agency or Bank of 





pmen 
1081 STTAwA MFG. Co. 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


One man, one horse, one row, 
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The Home Apple Orchard 


W. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The normal life of a hardy winter 
apple tree under the most favorable 
conditions often extends close to 100 
years. For 75 years such trees may be 
made to give a profitable income. Un- 
fortunately, a large per cent of the 
apple trees planted never live to bear 
fruit. One apple tree I know is now 
over 50 years old and bears 10 barrels 
of apples, with a net profit larger than 
that of the average dairy cow, and at 
far less labor cost. 

My own experience in growing ap- 
ples has been with the best dessert ap- 
ples for family use, with surplus for 
local markets. However, cultural 
methods are in a general way the 
same for both the family and the com- 
mercial orchard, if one works for 
maximum results. The large commer- 
cial grower may think there is more 
profit on the large production of low 
quality apples, so will not want to 
plant varieties I recommend from ex- 
perience for family use and fora 
fancy trade. 

In planting, I select well drained, 
easily tillable land that is suited for 
corn and potatoes. In the eastern 
states I know of no better location 
than the slopes or foothills between 
the steep hills and the valleys. The 
higher the elevation the better the pro- 
tection from frost. First plow and har- 
row the land, and fit as for-any culti- 
vated crop. The land should be ready 
for planting early in the spring, before 
the leaves start to grow. 


Broad Plans for Orcharding 


My plan for planting and intercrop- 
pings is as follows: I plow deep fur- 
rows, going two or three times in a 
place so the trees will stand 40 feet 
apart each way. One can plow close 
to a line stretched across the field. 

I am now ready for the intercrop, 
which on my place is usually straw- 
berries. I know farmers who grow 
silage corn in their newly planted or- 
chards. In some way I want to keep 
the orchard thoroughly cultivated for 
several years, and all the time get 
good pay for the use of the land. I 
know people who claim to have paid 
for the land, and make a living from 
crops grown in a large young apple 
orchard while it is coming into full 
bearing. Potatoes and cabbage and 
beans are good, safe crops for the first 
four or five years, or longer. Some 


growers I know, who do not have suf- — 


cient stable manure, rotate potatoes 
and clover. The clover roots add fer- 
tility, and the clover hay is fed to 
cows. 

When the trees begin to bear prof- 
itably, it is time to cease growing the 
intercrops, and put the orchard under 
a system of cultivation and cover 
crops. It is the practice of the most suc- 
cessful orchardists to cultivate them 
from early spring until midsummer, 
then sow the cover crop that will sup- 
ply the plant food needed. If there 
is not sufficient wood growth, in locali- 
ties where it will live through the 
winter when sown in July, red clover 
is best. If not, sow rye and vetch. 
Buckwheat or rape is often used when 
the soil does not need nitrogen. A 
light dressing of stable manure once 
in two or three years is quite often 
the practice of commercial orchard- 
ists. Do not prune young orchards 
very much, just enough to Keep trees 
in good form. 

The question of varteties is one of 
location. I can only tell what varie- 
ties are well adapted to my section 
and which I am growing on my place. 
These are mostly high classes of dessert 
apple, that will thrive under ordinary 
culture. Early apples in the order 
named are: Yellow Transparent, Sweet 
Bough, Strawberry, Fameuse (Snow), 
Lawrence and Jersey Sweet. Winter 
apples for family use and fancy trade: 
Spitzenberg, King, McIntosh, Northern 
Spy, Winter Banana. For culi- 
nary: Baldwin and Greening. I buy 
of nurseries of established reputation, 
who sell to the planter at wholesale 
prices. 
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Threshing and Silo Filling 
J. W. CLARKE, NEW YORK 


A few years ago in northern Ney 
York there was a shortage of help, 
The question then came up what to 
do? Five of our leading farmers 
formed together and purchased 2 
threshing outfit complete, with a 19. 
horse power gasoline engine and gj. 
lage cutter and carrier, each one as. 
suming one-fifth of the total cost, 
Having bought and paid for such ma. 
chinery the question of repaid and 
storage was the next problem. Each 
man agred to store a part of the ma. 
chinery and assume one-fifth of the 
cost of any repairs required. When 
such machinery was used, each farm- 
er helped his neighbor, so the help 
problem was solved. Each man fur. 
nished gasoline and oil that was re. 
quired to do the work on his own 
place. 

Each summer or fall all machinery 
was carefully looked over and re. 
paired by two of them, and _ they 
charged their time and labor up and 
each one assumed one-fifth of the ex- 
pense. There was never any by-laws 
drawn up, but all worked together 
Nearly every year they did a few jobs 
for one or two neighbors and fur- 
nished the gas and oil, and charged 
the neighbor the same as he would 
pay a regular thresher, or for filling 
a silo, and the proceeds were then 
used to keep machinery in repair. 

In this way of having their own 
machinery they were able to refill a 
silo after it had settled and be able 
to get in all of the fodder. They also 
did their threshing right from the 
fields. Work was started in the morn- 
ing as soon as all could get together 
and quit at night so all could get 
home and do the chores before mid- 
night. 


More About Harmful Fertilizers 
EDGAR S. SAMMIS, LONG ISLAND 

The article in American Agricul 
turist of August 23 in regard to the 
new trouble with potatoes interested 
me very much. I will relate my expe- 
rience this year with same. We applied 
one ton of a 4-10-4 fertilizer per acre 
A portion of our seed was grown In 
Maine, while the balance was taken 
from our own cellar of varieties Green 
Mountain and Gold Coin. In both 
instances we secured about an 0% 
stand, with a tall spindling growth. 

About July 10, apparently in two 
days, a large portion of under leaves 
turned a light yellow color and 
growth stopped. Most plants soon 
withered and died; some 20% after4 
heavy rain began to make new growth 
and produced some ordinary sized 
tubers. 

We planted a small plot without any 
fertilizer of seed of our own growing, 
which made nearly a perfect stand 
with none of this trouble whatevel 
They produced good potatoes. This is 
my experience this year with fertilizer 
on potatoes, 


Pays to Fertilize Wheat—The 
amount of commercial fertilizer used 
in Ohio last year, if equally divided, 
would have covered each tillable acre 
with only 44 pounds. Medina county 
O, was in the lead with an average of 
96 pounds. A few years ago the usé 
of commercial fertilizers was consid 
ered necessary only on poor land; to 
day its use even on the best of land 
accepted as a mark of good farming 
Without the phosphorus commerch 
fertilizers supply, clover yields de 
crease and the homemade manuré 
are unable to produce maximum bel 
efit. At least 200 pounds per acre ° 
acid phosphate, or its equivalent, 8 
needed by farm land for each yetf 
that it produces a crep of grain or 
hay. At present only about one-fifth 
of this amount is used. The whet 
crop responds well to liberal fertill- 
zatio- chould receive a heavy 4” 
plication of acid phosphate, not on 
for the benefit to the wheat crop 
self, but also for the encouragemé 
to the clover which follows it.—[Onl# 
State University. 
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| Jottings fromthe 

Farmers 
Getting After Mr Lane 


Have sent protest to Senator San- 
ders and Congressman Wadsworth of 
our district signed by 111 men, aguinst 
the Lane bill. Nearly all of these 
names our farm bureau agent, H. M. 
Bowen, secured at our county fair 
August 23, at my request.—[C. M. 
Drake, Wyoming County, N Y. 


Your position on the Lane bill is 
all right, except that I call it ““Lane’s 
lottery.” since it reminds one of that 
famous New Orleans chance game of 
a few years ago. I have written to 
representatives at Washington about 
it. Two have replied that they would 
give the matter “consideration”; the 
third replied: “You need have no 
worry as to where I stand on this 
svamp lind proposition. While I am 
for anything that will benefit all of 
the soldiers, I am not in favor of car- 
pet bag legislation that would benefit 
only the very slightest per cent of the 
men who served under the colors.”’ 
That is a manly reply for a represent- 
ative of, by and for the people to 
mike; the kind of men who tell me 
that they will give matters “my con- 
sideration,” when they are so evidently 
wrong as this “Lane lottery,” I shall 
refuse to vote for again. Keep up 
the good fight against Lane’s lottery! 
[Earle W. Gage, Chautauqua Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


The advertising ethics used by our 
government officials some years ago 
to secure land buyers for reclaimed 
irrigated lands would put to shame 
the oiliest Wal] street promoter in his 
advertising for lamps. The govern- 
ment reclaimed lands already irrigable 
are only about one half occupied and 
used. Where they have been used for 
any length of time they have become 
water-logged. About twenty per cent of 
men who have purchased these re- 
claimed lands, and attempted to pro- 
duce crops by irrigation, succeed in 
making only an existence. The others 
die in the attempt, they find it is not 
play to raise crops by irrigation. 
See Lane’s plan’ subsiding soldier- 
farmers on these lands is a political 
issue entirely. Putting soldiers there 
is a worse fate then front trenches. 
This Mondell bill is as bad as the 
Plumb place for operating the rail- 
roads. This legislation promises to 
start the biggest scrap that has ever 
been seen over farm production.—[W. 
H. L., Bergen county, N J. 


Early seeding of fall rye, on well- 
prepared ground, will produce quite 
arank growth upon which cattle, 


hogs or sheep may be pastured this 
autumn. If not fed down too closely 
the rye will stand even our coldest 
winter and grow fast in early spring. 
It can then be plowed under as green 
manure before planting corn, late po- 
tatoes, or other spring crops. If I in- 
tend to harvest the grain, I do not 
pasture it quite as closely in late au- 
tumn. My tractor does the plowing 
for fall rye this month quickly and 
cheaply, and also in the spring. For 
light soils, also for heavy or clayey 
soils that need to be lightened up, no 
catch crop can take the place of early 
sown fall rye used as above stated.— 
{J. W. Sorenson, N J. 


Suffolk county, N Y, farmers have 
been purchasing the necessities for 
Tunning their farms during the past 
year or two just as freely as ever. The 
high cost of material has not affected 
their purchasing very much. In some 
Cases, however, a few farmers have 
Put in wheat and have cut down some 
of their cash crops. This is rather 
the exception than the rule. Most 
farmers have planted the same acre- 
age each year, There is no doubt they 
will purchase a larger quantity of fer- 
tilizer this fall than last fall, due to 
the decline in price. However, this 
increase will probably not be very 
Much as they realize they must use 
about the same quantity of fertilizer 
from year to year.—I[R. C. Parker, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Uncle Joe Cannon of Illinois, the 
Oldest representative in congress, says 
the Lane-Mondell bill will be defeat- 
ed in the house 2 to 1. “‘Reduce gov- 
ernment expenses to the lowest pos- 
Sible and pay war debt, before talk- 
ing billions for reclamation. Soldiers 

On’t want it. 
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Cletrac. 


TANK-TYPE TRACTORY, 


(Formerly known as the “Cleveland” Tractor) (/ 














HE Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor is only 
96 inches long, 52 inches high and 50 
inches wide. 

But in spite of its small size it will do the work 
of six horses or mules—and has a speed of from 
forty to fifty per cent greater than the average 
tractor. 

It is the embodiment of compact power. 
It produces food but consumes none of it. 
It never gets tired. It works all day—and 
all night too if necessary. 

It does better, quicker, cheaper work— 
and does it twelve months in the year. 

Plowing is only the beginning of its work. 
It harrows, plants and reaps, binds, threshes 
and hauls, grades, saws, and fills silos, 
spreads manure, digs potatoes and does 


°: ~ gt 


The Embodiment 
Compact Power 


poe 






More kinds of work 
More days in the year 


practically all the other jobs formerly done 
by animal and stationary power. 

Because of its distinctive tracklaying con- 
struction the Cletrac is specially adapted to 
seed bed work. 
of traction surface enable it to go over soft 
plowed ground or moist or sandy surfaces 
without sinking inand without packing downthe soil. 

The Cletrac operates on a surprisingly small 
amount of gasoline, distillateor kerosene, but is 
specially designed to use kerosene or distillate. 

See your Cletrac dealer now, or write us 
for information and our interesting booklet 
“Selecting Your Tractor”. 


Tr Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19007 Euclid Avenue 


Largest producers of tank-type tractors in the world 


Eight hundred square inches 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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when the subsoil is broken up with Atlas 
Farm Powder—‘is told in this letter from A. 
J. Pirkle, Buford, Ga. : 

“*I subsoiled a piece of my land in March by blasting and that 
season it produced 102 bushels of corn to the acre. Previously 
it has been making 35 to 40 bushels. In November that year 
it was sowed to wheat and produced $4 busbels to the acre.”” 
Atlas Farm Powder costs little in comparison 
with the benefits that it produces. Our book, 
**Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,”” 
tells you how to blast the subsoil, blast beds 
for trees, clear land, make ditches and do 
many other kinds of farm work quickly, 
easily and economically. 


\ ‘ . 
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ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del, 

l Send me ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm 

Powder.’’ I am interested in explosives for 
| the purpose before which I mark ‘*X."* 
O Stump Blasting 
3oulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 


I 
oe Digging 








Mail the coupon now (or send us a post card | o 
mentioning this paper) and we will mail you oO 
the new, 120-page edition of | Hy 

oO 





a copy of Tree Planting 

**Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder"* R : 

—the up-to-the-minute farmer’s guide to the I — oe 
use of explosives. | Name Scemialenicntataa te ccna 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. hubivees 





Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


' THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


on Gee ae oe ee ae ee 























NATIONAL 
Farm POWER 
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NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING * 






25 Cords a Day 


{ Easily Sawed By Ore Men. 

Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 

big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
_ running pumps and other machinery, Saw 
blade easily removed, Write for our low price. 
Year Guarantee, 


‘ Ottawa 














50,000 Fruit Trees and Dwarf Fruits 


Thousands of Berries, Currants, Strawberries, 
Roses, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, etc. 

Bearing size Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees 
that will bear fruit next summer if planted this fall. 


Send for catalog of wholesale prices TODAY 
The HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 
The Home of Good Trees 
92 Orchard Ave. Dansville. N. Y¥. 








When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTatoc Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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The Moline Line 
of Implements 
4 Plews 
(steel and chilled) i= 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 

































Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six 


wheat. 


spreader. 


See your 


for full 
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MOLINE 
‘0 SPREADER 


With Straw Spreading Attachment 


With this spreader you can drive through 
doorsand narrow places, as the box is only 
38 inches wide, yet you can spread the 
manure in a wide even sheet. 

It is low down, easy to load, strongly 
constructed, light in draft, and the second 
beater thoroughly pulverizes the man- 
ure, spreading it in a wide, even sheet 
beyond the wheel tracks. 
operates the entire spreader. 

This spreader can also be equipped 
with a straw spreading attachment which 
Wagers is illustrated here. 
Automates and spreads straw in a wide, even sheet, 
ST as thinly as you desire, even on windy days. 

Straw is worth from $4 to $8 a ton as 
fertilizer and as a top dressing for winter 


You can make more profit from your 
manure and straw 


with this Moline 


Moline 
Dealer now about get- 
ting one or write us 
information. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL. 


One lever 





It is easily attached 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE i865 





























You're the 
Judge and Jury 


—and the prosecuting attor- 
ney—when you buy adver- 
tized goods. 

For an advertiser virtual- 
ly puts himself, his reputa- 
tion and his goods on trial, 
at the bar of public opinion. 

He simply presents his 
evidence. 

You try 
prosecutor, 


the case as the 
examining the 
evidence. Then you weigh 
the evidence, like a judge. 
Finally, like the jury, you 
render the verdict of wheth- 


er you are going to buy his 
product or not. 
You see, when you buy 


advertised goods, you have it 
all your own way. 

Because the advertiser has 
to tell vou everything about 
his product. 

Of what, and how, it is 
made, its features and points 
of excellence. 

And you — knowing all 
these things before you make 
the purchase—can decide 
the case on its merits. 


When you buy advertised 
goods, you are buying in a 
market place flooded with 
the full light of day, which 
the advertiser knows will 
mercilessly reveal any im- 
perfection or inaccurate 
statement. 


Are you for the light? 












Big Value—Big Surplus power. 
Immediate Shipm rent Offer in- 
cludes engine on eed y 
to use. Life guarantee against defects. 
Low PRICES—DIRECT 
Any size—2 to 30 . 
Portable or Saw - Rix. New book, 
secess lis t FREE.--Ed. H. Witte, Pres: 


Now 
Wirte ENGINE Works 


1805 Oakland Avenue 
1805 Empire Buliding 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Put 
land in shape for early spring work, your 
dite! Is and terracing Fad now with 
Farm Ditcher 














OT lariepe | Terrecer 


Works tn any sctl. Makes *V" ASS div 


or eleans ditehes down 4 ft. deep. All steel, 
Reversible. Adjustable. Write for Pree Book. 


OITCMER 8 GRADER CO. Ina, 
Baz 352, Owensbere, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 












INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 

for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 

outa and ne se. Ex ay applied LX (4 > 
old. 


















» Simply send your size and 
these wonderful Gray Work 
Shoes wil! come to your bome 

atonce, Built solid, full of 
Gqnaiee leather 
Note the splendid 
wality tes leather! 
their blessed 


° 
splendid bargaia, 

We quarantee that 

? shoes are $7 and 

$8 values; that they 








Boston Mail Order House, Dept. ¥413 Boston, Mass. 
Send shoes on approval. My Money back if Il want it. I risk eething. 


Name 
Address 
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Good Water Supply Assured 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 
We wish to pipe water from the 
spring into the house. The spring is 


located 100 feet from the house, with 
an 8-foot fall. We have 2-inch pipes. 
Is this too large? Is it necessary to 
have a reservoir at the spring ?—[W. 
J. Smith, Ohio. 

It does not make much difference 
if you use a pipe which is larger than 
is necessary. It if of course more ex- 
pensive, but if you already have it in- 
stalled it will be cheaper for you to 
leave it there than to remove it and 


put in what might be a size more 
properly designed. It will not be 
necessary to have a reservoir at the 


spring, but it might be desirable to 
dig around the spring and put in a 
little concrete curbing so as to pre- 
vent it from pollution, A heavy con- 
crete cover is also desirable. 


Pump Should Work Easily 


We have a 





piteher pump in the 
kitchen sink. It pumps very hard. Is 
there such a thing as a pneumatic 
pump to be put in the well which will 
bring the water up by a faucet.—I[C. 
P, Holden, Pennsylvania. 

If your pump is properly adjusted 
and if the valves are not fit too tight 
it ought not to work with any appre- 
ciable difliculty under the conditions 
of your installation. It may be that 
the low end of the suction pipe is ob- 
structed in some way so that the 
water does not flow into it readily. 

There is a type of water supply 
system known as the pneumatic sys- 
tem in which compressed, air is the 
motor power. Whenever a faucet is 
opened in the cistern, water is imme- 
diately caused to flow. Such a system 
is very convenient and has proved to 
be quite satisfactory under actual 
operating conditions. Where a simple 
ever pump can be used, however, it 
would hardly be practical to install a 
pneumatic system which would give 
only the same service. 


Wind Mills and Lightning Rods 


tower and a _ steel 
windmill over a well. The tower is 
set in the ground 8 feet. I wish to 
put up a cow shed with a hayloft with 
the tower of the mill through the 
roof. Would this increase the danger 
of lightning? Could you suggest any 
way of protecting the building from 


I have a steel 


lightning ?—{M. F. Van Derzel, New 
York, 
The best authorities on lightning 


rods advise that if rods are to be used 
successfully they must be connected 
directly to the building which the rod 
is to protect. So if you want to make 
the best use of your windmill tower 
as a lightning rod do not fail to bring 
the roof of the shed in close contact 
with the metal of the tower. Since 
your windmill is all steel it would af- 
ford an excellent conductor for elec- 
tric charges which might approach 
the building and since the tower goes 
down to the level of permanent mois- 
ture your rod is properly grounded, 
which is essential for successful light- 
ning protection. 


Car Probably Operated Dry 


We have a touring car, run about 
7000 miles. It ran splendidly when we 
first got it, but now pumps oil and 
leaks compression. We have to grind 
the valves about every 100 miles and 
clean spark plugs about every 25 miles. 
We got a new set of double piston rings 
but they stopped it very little, if any. 
We also got two oil seal rings for the 
two pistons that pumped oil O0OD; 
this did not help. Will oversized pis- 
ton rings correct this or must we get 
oversized pistons, and if we do, will 
the double piston rings fit?—[J. Swit- 
zer, Pennsylvania. 

A car that has been run 7000 miles 
should not have the trouble you are 
experiencing with yours. Perhaps at 
some time the car has been driven 
without oil so that the piston or cylin- 
der has become scorched. At any rate 
the trouble is caused by the oil leak- 





AST Ekblaw 
° Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and bui!d- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. in- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


ing up past the piston and fouls the 
Plugs. New piston rings sometimes 
will stop over-oiling. They should be 


given an opportunity to become 
smoothed down Piston rings should 
be very carefully fitted before they 


are put in, and if oversized rings are 
used one should be careful that they 
are not too large for they will expand 
when they are heated and may stick. 
Have an expert examine your engine. 


Manure Spreader Construction 


Is the four-point frame manure 
spreader better than the old type with 
a fifth wheel?—[C. Espy. 

There are arguments 
four-point and the three-point sup- 
port manure spreaders; the former js 
probably the best, however. There js 
no question but what considerable 
racking of the whole box and frame 
will result in the three-point support, 
and this will result in loosening of the 
various parts and ultimate damage, In 
the four-point support machine the 
body is constructed more rigidly ond 
any twisting strain that may come 
upon it is more evenly distributed. 


of both the 


Concrete Basement 

How should the walls and floor of a 
concrete cellar be constructed? Should 
Grains be provided ?—[A. Yurik. 

Foundation walls are usually made 
8 inches thick, though a thickness of 
7 inches would be suflicient if the con- 
crete were made of a rich mixture. 
This is desirous also from the stand- 
point of waterproofing the concrete 
for the richer the mixture the more 
impervious it will be. 

It is good practice to provide a 
foundation tile drain along the out- 
side bottom of the wall, as this will 
carry away the water which seeps 
down along the outside of the founda. 
tion walls and will aid materially in 
keeping the basement dry. 


No Longer Fears Cold Weather 
B, W. H., NEW YORK 

I have frozen every winter since I 
Was a boy until last season when we 
got in a regular furnace that could 
do the work and not eat its head off 
with fuel. My father always said 
that our house could not be properly 
heated by the old types of furnaces 
because it was of peculiar construc- 
tion, having been remodeled and 
added to at various times, Thus we 
used the small coal stoves in several 
of the lower rooms, trusting to luck 
and occasional currents of warm air 
to carry the heat through the open 
ventilators to the rooms above. Even 

we installed modern conven- 
iences we still tried to heat the house 
in this way. My room was never warm 
from October to April. 

Last fall we talked over our suffer- 
ings of the previous winter and de- 
cided to put in a modern system of 
heating. One of our friends on the 
next road was having good luck with 
a hot air system, and we had about 
decided to install the same make. 

We heard about the so-called pipe- 
less system of heating and sent for lit- 
erature on various makes before mak- 
ing up our minds on the type or kind 
to get. I dont’ know whether it was the 
lterature that was sold us on the s0- 
called pipeless system or whether it 
was the desire to get the newest type 
of furnace that we could find on the 
market. 

As for myself, I could think of sit 
ting directly over the mouth of the 
pipe that comes from the furnace t 
the first floor, and having hot air 
coming around me at all sides all at 
once, The big rush of warm air from 
one place seemed to appeal to me more 
than a lot of little registers in eac 
room with only a small flow of hot 
air from each. In fact, I didn’t have 
any idea that any system would 40 
the trick in our large house. 

We put in one of these pipeless 
furnaces and I frankly confess that 
last winter was the first time that I 

[To Page 13.] 
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Problems in Rural Schools 


Now that schools have opened more 
than the usual number of questions 
are coming up regarding qualifications 
and pay of teachers, jurisdiction of 
school trustees and similar matters, 
Any person interested in these sub- 
jects should write direct to state de- 
partment of education, Albany, N Y, 
or to the capital of his own state if 
not New York, asking for circular 
giving school laws, what new statutes 
if any are in effect this autumn for 
the first time, etc. 

Any question that comes up regard- 
ing school matters should be fully set 
out in a letter to the state department 
of education with request for prompt 
and authoritative reply. One of the 
duties of that department is to answer 
all questions from taxpayers within 
its state regarding schools, education 
and allied topics. If after doing this 
you fail to receive satisfactory treat- 
ment from the state department of 
education, write all the facts and send 
all the papers to Orange Judd Service 
Bureau, care American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth avenue, New York city, 
and we will do all we can for you. 


Auto That Didn’t “Go” 


A committee of its shareholders has 
been authorized by the federal court 
to intervene as parties’ plaintiff in 
equity proceedings against Campbell 
Motor Car Co, Inc. The receiver re- 
ports that it owes $50,000, exclusive of 
capital stock; that it owns real estate 
in Kingston, N Y, costing $152,000 and 
mortzaged for $28,000, besides per- 
sonalty of $187,884.54. “It is hoped 
complete liquidation can be avoided 
by interesting new capital in a reor- 
ganized company or by sale to inter- 
ests Who may prefer to conduct it as 
a new venture.” 


Such is the result to date of one 
of the many motor concerns that were 
widely promoted of late years. Pos- 
sibly enough can be realized from the 
wreck to return the shareholders a 
few cents on each dollar they invest- 
ed. That is more than can be said of 
several of these “busted” motor car 
concerns, 

It is a practice among promoters of 





such schemes to refer to the great 
profits that other companies have 
made in the same line of business. 


Then the prospectus dilates upon the 
probabilities of the new company do- 
ing as well, if not better. An allur- 
ing story is told, with the result that 
many people put their hard-earned 
money into these schemes and may not 
get back any return. Any subscriber 
whose investment is solicited, is at 
liberty to send us all the papers for 
our advice before he parts with his 
money. Many who have done this 
have been saved great loss. 


High Exchange Affects Farmers 


The foreign demand for the surplus 
of American farms may be curtailed 
by the high rate of exchange. If 60, 
such surplus will be thrown back on 
to the American market with result 
that prices may be depressed artifi- 
cially. 

Throughout the British empire the 
pound sterling is the basis of value. 
Normally one pound equals about 
$4.87, but of late it has fallen as low 
as $4.12. This means that for every 
$4.12 worth of goods the Britisher 
buys in this market he must pay 
Practically $4.87. In other words, he 
sacrifices 75> cents or three shillings 
inevery pound. As 75 cents is 18.2% 
of $4.12, the Britisher actually has to 
Pay a premium of almost 20% over 
and above the price of American 
f00ds, produce, ete. Of course, in- 
Stead of doing this he will, if possible, 
buy his produce and manufactures in 
Canada, North America, the British 
Colonies or in the South. 

In the same way the rate of ex- 
change here is equally high against 
Italy, France, Germany, and some 
Other countries. France now claims 
to be fairly well supplied with goods 
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so Orange J udd Service Bureau bens 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers abowt it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 


Agriculturist 





COMPLAINT a personal answer by mail is desired should SATISFACTION = 
each be accompanied by one dollar ($1). = 

No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s questions, = 
whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. = 
= 

Ty iULLUULNERMUEUTOELL OnE 


and food, so is somewhat independent 
of the rate of exchange. Unless the 
exchange right falls nearer to its 
normal parity, American farmers and 
manufacturers may be deprived of 
much of the foreign market they so 
greatly need. 


No Response 


I sent $2 for a bottle of Angeline 
May 6, 1919. The stuff is advertised 
as a cure for rheumatism by Joseph 
Schumaker & Company, Hamilton, O. 
I have never received the medicine, 
although I wrote them twice saying 
I either wanted the medicine or my 
money back. All the satisfaction I 
ever received is a statement saying 
they are asking the express company 
to look it up.—[W. O. W., New York. 


We wrote a number of letters to 
Joseph Schumaker & Company, all of 
which bore our return address, but 
never received any word from these 
people. As our letters did not come 
back we can only believe they re- 
ceived them, but did not want to an- 
swer. 
“cures” on the market advertised to 
cure rheumatism and other diseases 
that a person must be careful in tak- 
ing chances on such stuff. Your local 
physician can give you much more sat- 
isfactory treatment and usually with 
better results. Be careful to deal 
only with responsible concerns which 
will at least supply the goods and an- 
swer your letters, after receiving 
your hard earned money. 


Our Guarautec—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


No Longer Fears Cold Weather 
[From Page 12.] 

could sit around the house during the 
evenings and be thoroughly comfort- 
able, neither too hot nor too cold. I 
think I did more work reading and 
studying than ever before, and this 
was because I was comfortable. The 
rest of the family are as well pleased 
as I. Perhaps they are not as enthu- 
siastic as I, but then they didn’t have 
as cold a room, 

Last winter was not as cold as the 
previous season. We had a tempera- 
ture that played around zero for days 
at a time, and unless the wind was 
very strong the currents from the 
furnace carried the heat throughout 
the house, 

The furnace is easily installed and 
quite easily cared for, much more so 
than individual stoves which we pre- 
viously had. We have a larger house 
to heat than our friend on the next 
road who has the other system of 
heating, and we both use about the 
same amount of fuel. The original 
cost of our furnace was also much 
less. 

The air currents sent up in the house 
by the heat, coming from the pipe in 
the one register always interested me. 
The hot air disfuses through the 
house, rising to the ceiling and flow- 
ing from one room to another. The 
eold air falls working its way into 
the outer casing of the register and 
receiving new life and heat from the 
furnace, 

There is one part of the hollow 
through which a brook flows on our 
farm that is always very much cooler 
at night than the surrounding field. 
The cool air “flows” off of the fields 
and into the hollow until pressed up 
by cooler air. The same principle is 
enacted by our furnace. 
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Such a fine, 
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The RICHARDSON 


ONE-PIPE HEATER 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register only—this entirely modern, scientifi 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at all times, evenly distributed. 


Just think of what this means in economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run to various positions. No cooling 
your rooms. 
labor. Direct heat rises and spreads instantly to the upper floors. None is 
And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 
of heaters. 


The Richardson One-Pipe Heater is suit- 
able for city or country homes, schools, 
churches, stores, etc.—old ornew buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


31 West 3lst St. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
New York 
Rochester 


“Perfect heat for every type of building” 


CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office.) 

I am interested in 
(] Richardson Heating Apparatus 
80 [) Garage Heaters 


Name 











Less dust—less dirt—less 


Established 1837 


Boston Philadelphia 
Providence 


Chicago 
Newark 


Ranges 
[) Laundry Tank Heaters 





Address 
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and at our risk. 


Sizes 6 to 12 ° 
Black, Brown 


Grade A Sewed - - 6.50 





BEST FARM SHOE MADE 


Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. We send them to you on approval, at our expense 
Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. 
are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your mosey back without any delay. 


= HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. ="*"" 





We spare no 


They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 





Ask for catalog. 


Send one pair, Grade......-- iene 


® 1am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 


\e ' 
Grade B Standard Screwed 33:50 g Name .... 22002222 cone cone ccce cece eee----Color....- eecencese 


Grade C Standard Screwed $3.50 8 





« Address.... 





RAW FURS 


IN BIG DEMAND 


For reliable quotation send a_pestal 
addressed to 


LEMUEL BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


My prices will convince all interested. 
LEMUEL BLACK 





American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














DRILLING 
WELL "Pavs° WELL 
Own a@ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 


ners in the business who have a limited amount of 
capital and experience. 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is marketed. 


Unusual attention is given to 


Illustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y, 








Mention A A When You Write 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


Two Men and a Disston 


F you’ve ever handled one end of a cross- 
cut saw you know what the manon the | 
other end is doing — and you know whether | 
or not the saw is doing its bit. 
| 








- 









The difference between an ordinary saw 
and a Disston shows as much in the sawing 
as it does in the store. And men buy saws 
} to use. 

The sawing quality of the Disston Cross- 
Cuts, like that of the world-famous Disston SS 
Hand Saw—the Saw Most Carpenters Use— ae 
is built in the saw itself. It is the product a 
of Disston Organization and Disston Crucible 
Steel, the steel that is made in the Disston 
Plant. 

Test the Disston Cross-Cut Saw any way 
you can think of — you'll find it a thorough 
Disston by every test. 


The live hardware dealers all sell Disstons—go 
to the dealer who can give you what you want. 


















Send today for free copy of “‘Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm."" It contains information of value 
to you 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


‘America’s Longest Established Makers of 
Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, 
Circular Saws, and Tools.’’ 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: TORONTO, CANADA 
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DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 


Nearly Eighty Years -and Growing Faster Every Year 














Order Direct From This Announcement! 
OR a limited time only we offer highest grade extra heavy barbed 


- Wire just purchased by us at less than the cost of manufacture. Made of 12 gauge 
wire; 4 point barbs 5 iniong spa 3in. apart. Carefully coated with special weather-resisting 
paint accepted by the Government's Chemists as the best paint for wire protection. Put up in 
reels containing 750 ft. each weight per ree! 68 Ibs. 


Order Lot No. 2-PX100. Price in carload lots (625 reels or more) per reel, $1.80 


2-PX101 2-PX103 
Price in lots of (100 reels Price in lots of (25 reels 
or more) per reel, $1.95 or more) per reel, $2.05 
2-PX102 2-PX104 
Price in lots of (50 reels Price in lots of (less than 
or more) per reel. $2.00 25reels) per reel, $2.40 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Dept. PX-34 


35th and Iron Streets CHICAGO 








THRESHERS 


Write us today for prices 
and oarticulars. 
Cash Payments 









Time an 


68 
Years a 
Record of 

Reliability 


For the Farmer who wants to do 
his own Threshing, this moderate 
rice rig means complete satis- 
action, it offers big business 
and splendid inducements to the 
er. Guaranteed better than 
any other machine made. Prompt 
delivery 






DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. 


Established 1851 


DOYLESTOWN, 
PENN. 
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NEW YORK 
State Fair Opens at Syracuse 


With all plans set for the biggest 
and best fair yet held, the New York 
state fair opened its gates on Septem- 
tember 8 for a week of profit and 
pleasure to farmers. The serious sit- 
uation through which New York agri- 
culture has been passing the last year 
has brought about greater attention 
to farm problems which are echoed av 
this year’s fair through more com- 
plete and more carefully arranged ex- 
hibits and demonstrations. The fair 
management h: made special ar- 
rangements this seas to provide for 
large crowds; and fair grounds im- 
proved to welcome visitors. Exten- 
sion of drinking water facilities and 
and 


resting places has been made, 
improvement of the buildings sys- 
tematically prosecuted. As a result 


the spacious buildings show a distin-t 
‘improvement over last year, 

Under the joint enterprises of the 
state fair commission and the state 
food commission the tractor show and 
series of demonstrations was sched- 
uled for a record-breaker. An even 
more intensive and centralized plan 
for demonstrating the various makes 
and types of tractors is being carried 
out, A large vacant acreage adjacent 
to the grounds hes been arranged for 
the plowing and harrowing opera- 
tions, and the visitors allowed full 
privilege to study the tractors at 
work. At least 35 different tractor 
models have detinite bookings for 
these demonstrations against 25 last 
year. 

Best Live Stock in the Counuy 

What a wealth of splendid animals 
to be seen in the live stock barns this 
season. Practically all of the old ex- 
hibitors of pedigreed strains of Hol- 
stein, Jersey, Guernsey and Durham 
cattle are back again this year, while 
younger and newer breeders have 
added their quota of exhibits. In con- 
nection with the cattle show are ex- 
hibits of modern dairy barn appli- 
ances, such as milking machines, 
water systems and manure spreaders. 

Interested breeders of hogs, sheep 
and horses have ample opportunity to 
see the best of the various breeds, as 
this fair has annually drawn out for 








exhibit the prominent animals which 
stand at the head of the’ various 
breeds. The new arrangements for 


displaying the farm horses give a 
better chance for the visitors to study 
the noted animals. The draft horse 
section is of special interest to farm- 
ers, The stalls for sheep and swine 
permit more visitors to view the ani- 
mals at one time than in former years. 

The New York state fair has long 
held the reputation of having one of 
the most complete and varied poultry 
shows to be seen anywhere in the 
country. Many a poultry enthusiast 
spends his entire time at the state fair 
in and around the poultry building, 
where thousands of fancy poultry may 
be seen. 

Fruit and Farm Products 

The horticultural building is a ren- 
dezvous for growers of large and small 
fruits. Additions to the list of prizes 
offered have encouraged the entries of 
many small growers. In the division 
of farm products the general farmer 
finds some of the best to be seen in 
the way of corn and_ grain yields, 
clean farm seed and general farm 
products. The county and associa- 
tion booths in the manufacturers’ 
building, show more careful thought 
and are representative of the commu- 
nity interests which brought them to 
the fair. 

The educational and more serious 
side of fair week is being taken care 
of by leading speakers and noted agri- 
cultural authorities from New York 
state and leading agricultural com- 
munities in other sections. The entire 
daily program is brimful of the latest 
and best to be learned in agricultural 
work. With the growth of home eco- 
nomics work in New York -cdunties, 
the household and food exhibits make 
a better showingthan in any other 
season. 


Big Gathering Near Binghamton 


About 3000 farmers participated in 
a most successful get-together outing 
on August 23, when members of the 
Broome county farm bureau with 
their families and friends gathered at 
the Hazard Lewis farm at Willow 
Point, N Y. This was the sixth annual 
basket picnic, held under the auspices 
of the farm bureau with pomona 
grange, Dairymen’s league and the 
Milk producers’ association co-operat- 
ing. 

The forenoon was devoted to talk- 
ing over mutual problems and the 
demonstration of tractors and other 


farm machinery. The farmers’ 
wives also had the benefit of a 
demonstration of modern improveg 


washing machines. At noon a basket 
luncheon was enjoyed and the home 
bureau served refreshments in a tent 
erected on the lawn near the home 
of James N. Allen, manager of the 
Hazard Lewis farm, 

In the afternoon, there was a pro. 
gram of speeches presided over by 
Jasper F. Eastman, manager of the 
Broome county farm bureau. The 
first speaker was Theodore R. Tuthil] 
who gave the address of welcome. 
Congressman William H. Hill, pajq 
tribute not only to the farmers, but 
also to the farmers’ wives. Mr Hijj 
commended the work of the farm 
bureau and stated that Congress has 
appropriated $1,500,000 this fiscal yeur 
for agricultural extension work, 
Other speakers were Miss Florence 
Freer, State leader of the home bu. 
reaw agents, who explained «the new 
organization work among farmers’ 
wives. E, R, Eastman, editor Dairy. 
men’s league news declared that an 
organization of milk producers would 
work not only to their advantage, but 
also to that of the consumer. Danie} 
Dean of Nichols, N Y, known as the 
champion potato grower of New York, 
urged a fairer protective tariff for the 
farmer. 


Eastern Long Island News 


Production of $68,000 worth of seed 
corn by its 100 members during the 
Past season was reported by the Suf- 
folk co-operative association at River- 
head, L I, in its annual meeting on 
August 29. This value is about $14,000 
greater than the business done by the 
association on seed corn in the pre- 
vious season. The greater part of the 
supply was handled by the grange ex- 
change, although direct sale was made 
from the farmers’ plant and some is 
Still to be had. The variety is Luce’s 
Favorite, and before placed upon the 
market is carefully tested for mois- 
ture content and germinating possi- 
bilities, 

The association further reported a 
small amount of busines8 in direct 
co-operative buying of feeding stuffs 
for its members. The principal oflice 
of the association was changed from 
Riverhead to Mattituck, L I, where 
the plant and oflice are located. Di- 
rectors were elected as follows: For 
one year, Henry R. Talmage of River- 
head; for two years, Frank H. Wells 
of Riverhead and Lewis E. Downs of 
Southampton; for three years, Henry 
G. Reeve and Edmund R. Lupton of 
Mattituck. 

Long Island farmers in Suffolk 
county have recently been busy in 
preparation of the potato fields for 
the coming harvest. The practice is 
to cultivate between the rows, thus 
burying the weeds and throwing the 
dirt toward the rows. This facilitates 
harvesting by machinery. The fields 
have somewhat the appearance of the 
hill method, although level cultivation 
is the practice in this area. Fruit 
trees in general are giving a fair crop, 
apples, pears and peaches being dis- 
posed of on local markets. Cabbage 
and cauliflower, some of the latter 
under glass, for seed production, are 
coming along nicely. The tomato seed 
Plant which for several years has 
bought tomatoes on contract from 
farmers in the Sound Avenue section, 
is not in operation this season. 








Tioga Farm Prices—Butter is 65 to 
T5e p lb, eggs, fey white 61 to 62ec p 
doz at the shippers, grocers pay only 
53c p doz. Bread flour is $3.40 p 4-lb 
sack. Farmers have to pay for corn 
meal, whole and cracked corn $4.25 a 
100 Ibs, gluten $3.75 to $4, and not al- 
ways obtainable, wheat middlings and 
wheat feed $3, bran $2.75, chicken 
feed $4.10. Some farmers are selling 
shrunken wheat for $3.35 to $3.75 a 
100 lbs for hen feed. Poultry nets 
the farmer well, yet the feed is high. 
Farmers are disposing of portions of 
their flocks. The average farmer not 
keeping over 75 to 100 fowls.—[A. A. 
Drew. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

State Highway Commissioner Sadler 
of Pennsylvania issued a general or- 
der to all the county road _ supefrvi- 
sors to the effect that all advertise- 
ments on poles, trees, fences and dead 
walls along the public highways be 
removed immediately. Despite a state 
law, candidates for political offices, 
makers of patent medicines and nu- 
merous others have flat'y ignored the 
law. In some instances advertisers 
had cards printed in imitation of the 
detour cards placed along the high- 
ways. 

Within the past three months n0 
less than 59 sheep were killed and 4! 
injured by dogs in Tioga county, thus 
calling attention to the actual need 
of legislation against losses incurred 
through roaming dogs, The county 
officials will reimburse the owners ° 
the sheep at an estimated cost of 
$1500. This means that counties will 
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ye inclined to enforce the dog license 
jaw more vigorously. 

Hundreds of cars of peaches were 
shipped from southern Pennsylvania 
and western Maryland orchards in late 
August. All of. the leading orchard 
owners are members of the Cumber- 
jand valley fruit growers’ association 
which markets all the fruit and han- 
dies the funds. This co-operative sys- 
tem proved very satisfactory last year. 
The Elberta was again the most pro- 
ductive and remunerative commercial 
peach in this section, 

In several of the smaller counties 
of the commonwealth it will be un- 
necessary to hold the customary fall 
term of criminal court, not a single 
yiolation of law having been brought 
to the attention of the officials. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers’ 
mutual life insurance companies have 
assessed policyholders at the average 
rate of $1.50 a $1000 insurance to 
cover this year’s fire losses. The prin- 
cipal losses were incurred by barns 
peing struck and destroyed by light- 
ning. The same companies also cover 
protection of buildings against storm 
damages, at a very nominal cost. 

Farmers in all sections of Chester, 
Montgomery and Delaware are ignorm 
ing the law protecting foxes, result- 
ant of the ravages committed among 
the poultry, thousands of chickens 
having been killed by foxes during 
the past summer. The measure pro- 
tecting foxes had been passed by the 
legislature at the instance of sports- 
men who favored the fashionable fox 
hunt. 





‘vioga Co—Recent rains insure a 
good crop of potatoes. Silage corn a 
fine crop. Buckwheat looks well. Pas- 
tures good. Apples a poor crop. Eggs 
are 50c p doz, butter 65c p Ib, pota- 
toes $2 p bu, honey 30c p lb, apples 
$1.50 p bu. 





OHIO 
Ohio Fair Grounds Crowded 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Figures prepared by Sec N. E. 
Shaw of the Ohio board of agricul- 
ture show all records broken at the 
state fair this year. The total attend- 
ance was 280,000, and the total re- 
ceipts wre $140,000. 

The state emergency board visited 
the grounds and found such crowded 
conditions that they will recommend 
to the legislature when it reassembles 
in December that an addition be made 
to the grandstand so that 20,000 can 
be seated instead of 10,000, Additional 
cattle buildings, more accommoda- 
tions for swine, and a new poultry 
building also are to be recommended. 

Grange hall was crowded worse 
than ever before and a movement was 
started for the erection of a grange 
building, which will be a fit meeting 
place. Grange hall is in the main 
administration building, on the sec- 
ond floor, but a ground floor meeting 
place is desired by grange leaders, 


Columbiana Co—There is a _ fair 
chance for corn. Harvesting wheat 
is finished and threshing about half 
done, Wheat and oats turned out well, 
Splendid crop of hay. Quite a lot of 
buckwheat sown, but the poorest 
chance for potatoes we ever had. 
Fruit scarce, few peaches, no plums 
and few apples. The big commercial 
orchards have about half crop, but 
the common orchards have none. Pas- 
ture plentiful, but grasshoppers do 
much damage to everything green. 
Wheat is worth $2.10 p bu, corn $1, 
hay $25 to $30 p ton, eggs 50c p doz. 
A good milch cow is worth $100, 





Tractor Show at Trenton Fair 


Management of the Trenton inter- 
State fair, which comes this year Sep- 
tember 20 to October 3, promises 
one of the best programs for tractor 
exhibiting and demonstration that have 
been held in New Jersey. All the lead- 
ine types of tractors will be shown to 
advantage by their manufacturers and 
the farmers of New Jersey given op- 
Portunity to watch the work of va- 
rious makes, compare the relative 
Merits of caterpillar treads with four- 
Wheelers and the machines of various 
horse power. 

The dearth of labor in the past sea- 
son has set many New Jersey farmers 
to thinking about power farming, and 
it is interesting to note that over 300 
tractors have already been sold this 
year in south Jersey. Not as much 
business has been done in the hilly 
country in the northern part of the 
State, although the smaller types of 
machines are giving gratifying results 
in this rough land. It promises to be 
a full and lively week at he fair. 
_The Trenton fair grounds have had 
Various improvements during the past 
Season, particularly with the purpose 


of accommodating the increasing 
humber of visitors who come.~ in 
“utomobiles. Special freight serv- 


ice for exhibitors will handle the en- 
tries of live stock and large farm 
Products at a temporary: station on 
the siding by the grounds. Entries in 
the poultry department close Sep- 


tember 16; dairy cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine September 20; agricultural 
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and horticultural products September 
25; art and ladies’ fancywork, home 
and dairy products September 27. 
Farmers’ day has been designated as 
Wednesday, October 1 


Delaware Farm Gleanings 
CHABLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Wheat turned out a disappointment 
to growers. The yield was about two- 
thirds of an average crop, and the 
grain-has been greatly injured by ex- 
cessive rains. Some of the crop still 
remains in the fields in the shock. 

Corn is almost ready to cut and 
badly blown down. Corn cutters are 
asking $5 a day with board this year. 
The early white potato crop was only 
about 50% of an average yield. Owing 
to frequent rains the late potato crop 
has been neglected, and is. getting 
filthy. 


Farm Notes from Nearby States 
a & 2. 

Much tobacco was ruined in north- 
ern and central Virginia by wet 
weather, so much so, in fact, that 
some of it had to be cut early. Fruit 
of all kinds is plentiful, but high 
priced. Corn has the prospect of a 
big crop. Local dealers have paid 
farmers 65 cents a pound for first 
grade wool, 57 cents for second grade. 
Eggs are 40 cents a dozen, hens 27 
cents a pound, broilers 30 cents, coun- 
try butter 45 cents, lard 30 cents, tur- 
keys 25 cents, and new potatoes $1.25 
per bushel. 

.,2PPples are being sold to dealers at 
$3.50 a barrel for good stock. The 
first Black Twigs brought $8.50 a bare 
rel. Peaches sell at $1.50 to $2.50 a 
bushel. Labor of all kinds is very 
hard to get, although there are plenty 
of idle men. C. W. Robinson, repre- 
sentative of the Virginia fruit grow- 
ers’ association, stated that the apple 
crop this year will run 5,000,000 bar- 
rels short of last season. Oats brings 
70 cents a bushel, timothy hay $23 to 
$25. a ton, rye straw $8, corn $2.70 a 











bushel, rye $1.40 and barley $1.20. 
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Ready for the Fairs 








State Fairs 


Conneeticut, Berlin 


eecccccccscccs SORt 38-87 
Eastern States Exposition, i 


Springfield, 


BERD cc cccaccscccecs eaceseesases Sept 15-20 
International Livestock Exp, Chicago, 

Nov 29-Dee 6 

New Jersey, Trenton ........... Sept 29-Oct 8 

Tennessee, Nashville .............. Sept 15-20 


Tennessee, Tri-State fair, Memphis, Sept 20-27 


Vermont, White River Junction 


-++-Sept 9-12 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Altamont, 
8 16-19 
Allegany, Angelica, 
8 16-19 
Chemung, Elmira, 
8S 30-0 5 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
8 16-18 


Erie, Hamburg, 8S 23-27 
Franklin, Malone, 
16-19 


16-20 
Livingston, sania, 
Madison, Brookfeld, 
New York, New York. 
New York, New York, 
N 5-7 
Oneida, Vernon, S 25-27 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
S 18-2 
Otsego, Morris, 8 30-03 
Otsego, Oneonta, § 15-19 
Otsego, Richfield pring. 
Queens, Mineola, S 23-27 
St Lawrence, Fottem, 


Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Ss 2 9°. 


Schuyler, Watkins, 
§ 23- 


Genesee, Batavia, 


Seneca, Waterloo, 


Steuben, Bath, 
Suffolk, Biverhead, 


8s 

Tompkins, Ithaca, 

8 16-19 

Wayne, Lyons, § 18-20 

Wayne, Palmyra, 8 25-27 

Yates, Dundee, O 8-10 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams, SenGeae, 
» 17 


7-19 
Allegheny, Imperial, 
S 24-26 
Armstrong, Dayton. 
8 23-26 
Bearer, New Brighton, 
8 24-27 
Bedford, Bedford, 
8 30-0 3 
Berks, Reading § 16-20 


Blair, Altoona, 8 26-19 
Bradford, Athens, 


8 15-20 
Cameron, Emporium. 
8 23-26 
Carbon, Lehighton, 
8 20-0 3 


Clarion, Clarion, 8 16-19 
Clearfield, Clearfieid 
S 16-19 
Columbia, Bloomsburg. 
30-0 3 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
8 22-27 
Elk, St Mary’s, 8 23-26 
Greene, Carmichaels, 
S 16-19 
Huntingdon, Hunting- 
. O 27-31 
Lancaster, Lancaster, 
8 30-0 4 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
22-27 
Luzerne, Dallas, 


8 16-19 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
O 21-24 


Stoneboro, 
8S 23-25 
Mercer, § 17-19 
Lewistown, 
N 6-8 
Northumberland, Milton, 
O 7-10 


Mercer, 


Mercer, 
Mifiin, 


Perry, Newport, 
8 30-0 3 
Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, N 5-8 
Somerset, Somerset, 
5 30-0 3 


Somerset, eee 
16- 
Sullivan, Forksville, 


Tioga, Mansfield, S 16-19 
Union, Lewisburg. 
" O 14-17 
Venango, Oil City, 
O 29-31 
Washington, Burgetts- 
town, 8 30-0 2 
Waynes, Honesdale, 
8 30-0 8 
Wyoming, Tunkhan- 
nock, 8S 16-19 
York, York, O 7-10 
York, Hanover, §S 23-26 


OHIO 
Auglaize, Wapokoneta. 
S 16-19 


Brown, Georgetown, 
O 7-10 
Butler, Hamilton, O 7-10 

Carroll, Carrollton, 
8 30-08 

Columbiana, Lisbon, 
16-18 

Coshocton, Coshocton, 
O 7-10 


Cuyahoga, Berea, S 16-18 


Defiance, Hicksville, 

8 16-19 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 23-26 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 

O 15-18 
Geauga, Burton, S 16-19 


Guernsey, Old Washing- 
ton, S 30-0 3 
Hancock, Findlay, 
8 17-20 
Harrison, Cadiz, S$ 16-18 
Hocking, Logan, 8 24-27 
Jefferson, me 5 * 
24- 


Logan, Belefontaine, 
23 


_o 
Marion, Marion, 8 16-20 
Miami, Troy, 8 22-2 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


8 23-26 
Treble, Eaton, 
8 29-0 3 
Putnam. Ottawa, O 7-11 
Richland, Mansfield, 
8 23-26 
Sandusky, Fremont, 


8 16-19 

Stark, Canton, 8 24-27 
Summit, Akron, 

82008 

Tuscarawas, Dover, O 6-9 

Wayne, Wooster, O6-9 


NEW JERSEY 


Interstate, Trenton, 
8 29-03 


MARYLAND 


Frederick, Frederick. 
O 21-24 


ch) 
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“2 ingine with 
Bosch Magneto 

















Fairbanks _—, 























Greater Engine Value 


VER 250,000 farmers bought the “Z” engine. 9 They 
know it is powerful, dependable, and practically fool- 





proof—truly a great engine. J But now we announce the 
one addition which could possibly improve the “Z” perform- 
ance—Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto ignition. J So 
let the “Z” dealer near you show you in detail this greater 
engine Value. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations combine 
with “Z” dealers to give every farmer buyer a remarkably 
complete engine service. 9 Prices — 14 H. P. $75.00— 
3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory, 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


Fairbanks Morse o-@ 
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LEADERS ARE READERS 


The successful man is the well-read man. No matter in what branch 
of farming you may be interested the following list of books will help you. 
Here is an opportunity to get at low cost and in a convenient way the most 
profitable knowledge that the agricultural world contains. These books 
will show you how to raise bigger and better crops from the same acreage 
—better your condition—increase your efficiency—add to your income. 
Read and make your reading count—then your road to success will be 


both straight and short. 





Vegetable Gardening 
Watts. Full of practical information 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


By Wilcox: & Smith. A thoroughly practical, By R. 1. 


concise and complete presentation of the whole about growing vegetables for beth home use and 
subject of agriculture, Farm, Orchard and marketing. It covers every phase of vegetable 
Garden Crops, Animals. Feeding, Dairying, gardening and is valuable as a handbook for 
Poultry, Irrigation, Drainage, Fertilizing. practical growers. The most complete work ever 
Spraying, etc. 700 pages......ceeeeeeeses $3.50 published om the subject............-eee0- $1.75 


The Young Farmer: mn Things He Should Vegetable Forcing 
now 


By R. L. Watts. Exceedingly valuatie to all 

i c sual practical growers, whether producing for com- 

on Fe Mould jh the neds a wae mercial purposes or for the home table...... $2.60 
farmer, especially the young farmer......-- $1.60 First Principles ef Feeding Farm Anlmals 


By ©. W. Burkett. A discussion of the funda- 
mental! and first principles of feeding farm stock. 
It takes up the subject step by step, making it 
possible for the practical man to understand 
clearly and fulfy the science and practice of the 
subject ......- £1.40 


Farm Accounts Simplified 
By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of farm 
accounts that requires no posting, the minimum 
of descriptions and additions and sufficiently 
itemized to determine the cost of production. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping is not essential. 10 x 13 
Gmeheas. CRO. oc cccccccccccesccccceccecsoes $1.75 


Greenhouses: Thelr Construction and Equlpment 
By W. J. Wright. An up-to-date treatise on the 
construction of greenhouses. The most comes 

oe 


Lavish! work on the subject..........-.--+++eeeeees L¢ 

vractical and amateur growers. 4av! y 

Mustrated by 300 actual photographs of speci- Modern Fru!t Marketing 

mens showing good and bad practice.......- $2.00 By B. 8 Brown A complete treatise covering 
harvesting, packing. storing and selling fruit. 
Describing the latest approved methods of han- 
dling fruit trees, tools used in harvesting, and 
the ods of handling, grading, packaging. 
types of packing houses, €1C.....----+++0+++ $1.50 


Principles and Practice of Pruning 
By M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 

Thos. Shaw. This treatise, on a subject of 
| RF and populer interest, is the most 
comprehensive of the kind ever written...... $2.00 





. > Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
Free on Ap Pp lication trated catalog, 186 pages, 6 x 9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above, and also 500 of the most practical and 
modern books on farming and allied subjects. This will be sent for the 


asking. 
; ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Getting Most 


Out of 
_ Crops: 





LT 


| 





TULUUDUDOTEUEO DAMEN OO 






» Quotations in all instances 


GRAIN AND 7 TRADE 









hand receivers sell the produce from store, 
ck. From these country consignees must pay 

commission charges. , 
y to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 






Annapolis valley of 
estimated now 








» delivery (new cr 


package included, 


that part of Mass are selling at 75c in 


well colored and choice 
{ prices prevailed, 
Wealthy apples yet of only f 


hand-picked is quot: 





kidney fair to 


ipples are quotable around 


Dressed Meats 


although good 


"geod demand for 


York, a good array of sea- 
ieti Bartlett pears $5@ 


1) p standard cra, 


arrivals of new 
» a considerable 


» sections which 


carlots on track, No 2 
producers not 


offerings small 
transactions on the basis of T0@SWc p 


yY appeared for ex- 
and this helped the sit- 


Total shipments of onions from Ct 


* points this season up to Sept 3 


period one year ago; 
vellow onions were bought by job- 


at $3.75@4 p 100 Ibs. 


Jersey red and yellow 1.50@ 


Crop good here, average yield about 
board will buy 
adding that movement is starting with 
price $1.50 p bu of 57 


less expense of Buyers at Freehald, 


sack for No 1 





Giant potatoes, and at Woodstown for 
Irish Cobbler 3@3.35. 

At New York, receipts are liberal 
from nearby sections, also from 
northern points as distant as Me, and 


market therefore well supplied. Prime 
Me potatoes sold around S3@G 3.25 Pp 
100 Ibs, L. I 5.50@6.50 p bag of 3 bus, 
N J 3.25@4.25 p bbl, No 1 southern 
3@4, sweet potatoes 1.75@2.25 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, a good all around de- 

mand, with live fowls readily salable 





12 @ 34c p lb ,and spring chickens 
WWaS2loe, fey a further premium, 
Dressel poultry was in ample supply. 
fresh killed, dry-packed chickens 40 
(:4d4c p lb d w, fresh killed, iced 
chickens 45@50c, spring ducks 354 
obic. 
Wool 

Official reports are now out showing 
stocks of wool held by dealers and 
manufacturers on June 30; total in 
greased wool equivalent was 674,000,- 
000 Ibs, an increase over three months 
earlier to the extent of 170,000,000 
lbs. The wool market has been some- 
what unsettled for a number of weeks 
owing partly to labor conditions. The 
demand seems to be largely for the 
finer grades of wool with quotations 
on 4 and % blood GS@72c p Ib. 
Vegetables 


At New York, markets well sup- 
Plied, and buyers pick and choose. 
Lima beans _ > p bskt, nei ar 
beans $1 Ty 1.50, carrots Tc @$1.2 


), cucumbers $1, 7) 

We @S1.25 p bskt, 
1X) behs, summer 
bbl. 


MARKET 


PER POUND 


re ne “a $1. 
lettuce 
“> p 


green corn 
d2.50 p bu, 
radishes $24 2. 
squash S1.50@ 


THE DAIRY 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER 
New York Chicago Boston 

a ee nt ar iw 

918.... mM 47 mM 

15 2 44} 

> 32 B41, 


26 30 






Butter 
points fresh 
02 has been 


coast 
1 to 
ole, 


At 
butter 
ing at 


emy 
sell- 


Pucitic 
scoring 
dobe tl 
At New York, fair support for 
nearly all grades, although market 
not particularly active, Creamery 
scoring higher ~ in extra 50@59%e p 
lb, firsts »e, state dairy 54@ 
56e, packing ates k 444 47¢. 
Cheese 

Cheese in storage at the close of 
Aug in the four cities of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago to- 
taled 253,000,000 Ibs compared with 
17,000,000 Ibs the same date one year 
ago. Recent sales of twins at Wis 
primary points were 38"\c. 

At New York, a fair outward move- 
ment from warehouses and stores, 
market healthy, prices without much 
change, current makes of white and 
colored flats 31@52c p lb, twins a 
slight discount, western daisies 30@ 
d2lc, state skims 20@ 23e. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, supply increased 
somewhat, and with unfavorable 
weather, demand poor. There was 
quite a surplus for time of year and 
some of the distributers manufactur- 
ing. The rate for Sept in 200-210-mile 
zone of 83.20 p 100 lbs for milk, 
add 4c p 1 for each one-tenth of 1° 
extra 


butter fit. 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





er 
6 











LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs ——Cattle—, -—Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chieago ..... $17.75 $18.50 $20.00 $20.40 $10.00 $13.60 
New York .... 17.00 18.50 20.75 20.75 8.50 
Buffalo ...... 16.75 18.00 = 60 2110 Hg 
Pittsburgh - 16.50 18.00 1.75 20.85 11.00 
Kansas City 17.75 18.50 i9. 40 20.20 10.50 

At New York, steers opened 254 


50c lower, bulls and cows almost nom- 
inal and unchanged, later steers again 
dull and 25c lower, At the close steers 


more active and a fraction higher, 
bulls and cows steady. Common to 


prime steers sold at $9@17 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 6@9, heifers 8@14, cows 3.50@9. 
Veals steady after last report, west- 
erns in heavy receipt and considerably 
lower. ly “ket closed quiet and steady, 
common w prime 18@25c, general top 


24.50, culls 12.50@16.50, skim milk 
and fed calves 11@15, grassers 10@ 


11, westerns 10@ 15. 


Sheep and lambs opened extremely 
dull, with medium and common 
grades unevenly lower, later trade 


continued draggish and all grades of 
both sheep and lambs lower, medium 
and common lambs hard to move and 
a large number of cars carried over. 
At the close sheep dull and barely 
steady, good lambs firm, medium and 
common do higher. Common to prime 
sheep sold at $4.25@8.50, culls 2@4, 
yearlings 9@9.50, common to prime 
lambs 10@16.75, culls 7@8. 

Hogs decined $1.50 on all weights 
at the opening, and broke another 50c 
later, closed 25c higher. Light to me- 
dium weight N Y and Pa hogs sold at 
20.50@ 20.75, pigs 19, roughs 17. 

The Horse Market 


Horses from farms were arriving at 
the local auction stables in consider- 
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able numbers and sold readily at full 
prices. Ordinary to good heavy draft- 
ers sold generally at $250@ 325 Pp head, 
chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, 165@225, in. 
ferior to good second-hand general] 
purpose horses 50@160., 





At Lancaster, Pa, western reports 
of sharp reduction in meat prices have 
not as yet caused equal reductions ijn 
local prices. Country fed cattle sold 
at 10c p Ib 1 w for inferior grades, to 
lc for prime. Peaches, country raised, 
almost every name and grade like 
the previous week were unlimited in 
quantity, but remained firm at $1.75@ 
=~ p bu. Hogs lower at 21@22c p Ib, 
lambs, country raised, 16@18ce d Ww, 
veal firm at 25c. Butter firm at tj@ 
7TUc, eggs GU@U5e p doz. Wheat, lit- 
tle offered, 2.25 @ 2.50 p bu, corn, coun- 
try raised, 1.90, oats 8SO@Sic, hay 27 
p ton, potatoes, country raised, 1.50@ 
1.75 p bu, apples 50@0c p pk, toma- 


toes S0@35c, chickens 30c p Ib da w. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls quiet at 


32@S36ce p lb, spring chickens, broil- 
ers, 504 34c, White Leghorns, broil- 
ers, OS @ 50c, fresh eggs scarce and 


higher j2e p doz, fair to good 484 Ae. 
Butter, solid packed creamery Ae p 


lb, higher scoring 60@62c, packing 


stock 45@46c, new flat cheese 324 
82%c, Jersey onions $1.2541.50 p 
bskt, — 60@90c, No 1 Jersey 
potatoes 1@1.25, lower grades (w@ 
We, sweet potatoes 1.25@1.50, Jersey 
apples 50c@1.75 p bskt, eee canta- 


loups i \@iT5e, peaches 2@2 

1@1.75 p bskt. Live steers 
16.50 > 100 Ibs, Pa hogs 20.504 21, 
country dressed calves 25@28c p Ib. 
Winter bran 48@49 p ton, spring bran 
47@48, shorts 60@62, corn 1.95@2 p 








bu, oats, No 1 80@S8l1e, No 2 79 @ Sve. 
_ Cigar Leaf Tobacco 








Pushing the Tobacco Harvest 

Weather conditions in the cigar 
leaf sections the past two weeks have 
been better for the growing of belated 
crops than for the harvesting of those 


ready for the knife. For the bulk of 
growers hot sunshine is just now 
what is wanted rather than rains 


and cool nights. 
Notes from Tobacco Growers 
Condition good, promising 1400 lbs 
p acre, no price, farmers will hold for 
a time.—IJ. B. W., Memphis, N Y. 


Tobacco fine here, getting under 
way first week in Sept, no _ hail 


throughout Aug, acreage short of ’18; 
no buyers yet and no prices named. 
[E. L. K., Campbell, N Y. 

Tobacco harvest well under way at 
close of Aug. In Clinton Co, Havana 
wrapper and binder type principally 
grown, no hail or wind storms up to 
Aug 2S and indications point to a 
good crop both to quality and quan- 


tity. Tobacco growers not anxious to 
sell at this time.—[R. H. S., Lock 
Haven, Pa 

Tobacco harvest well under way. 
Crop has a heavy growth and looks 
well. Quality estimated 1700 to 2000 
Ibs. No sales have been made yet. 
[E. C. C., Westmoreland Depot, N Y. 


Before the hail storm, condition and 
quality of crop good with a promise 
of 1500 to 1800 lbs cured tobacco p 
acre. No sales here up to Sept 1 ex- 
cept hail cut and this at l12c. Growers 
are inclined to hold tobacco until it 
is stripped.—[G. E. S., Whately, Mass. 

Condition of tobacco is very good. 
I should say it will yield 1600 lbs p 
acre. There is no tobacco sold in this 
section yet. No hail or high wind to 
injure crop yet.—I[P. G. H., South 
Deerfield, Mass. 


Everyone who receives a bid for his 
tobacco or has set his asking price or 
has made a sale will pleaes report 
price and variety at once to American 
Agriculturist, New York. 


Coming Events 


Place, cate, time and character of meetipg will be 
printed under this heading in one line withdat charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks oF 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in advauce 
as possible. 


Constitution day, September 17—National celebra- 


tion of birthday of Federal Constitution, 19 West 
44th street, New York city. m 
m National grange meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich. Nov 
3-21. 
Nat board of farm organization, W-shing- 
ton, D C, Sept 16, 17. i 
Dairy cattle congress, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 


28-28 
International Belgian horse Show, Waterloo, 
Ia, Sept 22-28. — 
National dairy show, Chicago, Ill, Oct 6-12. 
National assn dairy workers, Oct 6. 
Amer milch goat record assn, Oct 6. 
Nat assn ice cream manufacturers, Oct 6-3 
International milk dealers’ assn, Oct 9- 10. 
Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ assn, Oct 3-9. 
National Holstein sale, Oct 8-9. 
National Jersey sale, Oct 10-11. 
Sectional Meetings 
Nicholas Co. farmers’ organization. 
mersville, W Va, Oct 1-3. . 
Morris Co fair, Morristown, N J, Sept 25-21. 
Peninsula hort soe, Chestertown, Md Jan 6-8. 
sha industrial exposition, Bingham- 
ton, N Y, Sept 23-26. 


Sum- 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New Yerk City 





gi5 Fourth Ave., 





SWINE 
SIXTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will 
make a good hog. Forty medium Yorkshire and 


chester White cross, barrows and sows, coler white; 
90 Berkshire and Chester White cross. barrows and 
color black and white; six and seven weeks 


ws, 
wd at $6 each, 7 to 9 weeks old $v each. Why 
pot have quality when starting to grow a hog? 
Now. “these are all good blocky pigs and are up to 


the standard im weight and shape for pigs of their 





ages Will crate and ship any past of the above 
jots C O D on approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Russel! 
gt, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230. 

FOR SALE Hern Dorset rams 


and ram lambs. 
Zz. 


CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 


SHORTHORN BULL CALVES from choice milking 
stock. WILLIAM E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 











FOR SALE—Single Comb White, Anconas and Red 
cockerels, two dollars each. MERRIT PAYNE, 
Kingsley, Pa. 
pas a 

SPECIAL FOR Septe mber and October, Bleck 
leghorn cockerels $3. CHAS E, HALLOCK, Matti- 
tuck, N 





HIDES 


i. US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
r coat or robe. Catalog on request THE 
BY FRISIAN FUR CO, 7 


STANCHIONS 


cr MB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

the pu They are shipped subject to trial in 
e buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 

WALL ACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


STANCHION 


Rochester, N Y 








ROY SWING Peace and profit can 


he secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting Runner and pot grown plants that will 
bear fruit mext summer. Pot grown plants ready 
now; runner plants early in September. Also rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape. aspar- 
agus, rhubarb, parsley plants, fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


GOLDE N SEAL ROOTS—Large, strong divided roots 
for fall planting $18 per M. Two year old roots $18 
per M ‘yearlings $10 per M. H. L. SHERWOOD, 
Addison, N. Y. 


LEAP’S PROLIFIC SEED WHEAT, heavy yield- 
er, $3 bushel. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


WANTED—90 _ bushels 
HARRY G. HALL, 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY—Envelopes, let- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
i postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beehe- 
plain, Vt. 











white wheat for seed. 


Stewartstown, Pa. 








PRINTING—250 either envelopes, noteheads, state- 
ments, $1. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 











DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 
P aDIG gee Rufus Red _ Belgian hares; prices 
rasonable. GORDON ROBERTS, Bloomville, N Y. 
YOUNG FOX HOUNDS, all ages. ARTHUR 
GILSON, Canton, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


_ OLD BELLS, Kentucky's best 
bacco, 12 ounce package $1, 


three year old 
four for $3, 














post)a ooster twist. chewing, 10 for $1.50, 22 
- N i d. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, 
Morgs 1 

SELE: T NATURAL LEAF TCBACCO-from grower 


fo consumer by pareel post. Ideal for pipe smokers 
and « ng Fifty-five cents per pound delivered. 
Referer Bank of Sharon. Cc. D. MITCHELL, 
Shar Tenn 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 














WANT ED -At once, 2 man_living in each of the 
f unties: Niagara, Erie. Orleans, On taro, 
Schuy Seneca, Cortland, Schoha Renssela 
= a Na, to S€ ell St nae iptions and collect 
the A an Ag sriculturi one with his own horse 
or car rec Wee ekly ‘sala rv and expenses paid 
must } the be st of references and know the farm 
ers sonally in the 7 min whie : lives. 
Write f particulars Address Agency 
se rth me ORANGE JU “DD. COMP aNy. New York 

ED—Men or women to book orders for fruit 
ntal trees, rose bushes, shrubbery, vines, 
Big prices paid for fruit are creating 
is demand for fruit. trees Our repre- 
are. making from $50 to $150 per week. 





-_ you profitable permanent employment at 

B Wag We ‘guaventes prompt pay. Hundreds of 
acres nurseries. We equip you free of any expense. 
€. H. WEEKS NURSERY CO, Dept A, Newark 
(Wayne Co), New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
rs in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
ven preference, This is a permanent and good 
sition for the right man. We can use only @ 

d n ~~ of men on this proposition, therefore 
nterested write at once. Address POST- 











OFFICE "ROX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 










DOWN SECURES _ beautiful 
on state highway, 40 reds R R station, 2 
d R BR town, near big city, 40 rods beau- 
r. 40 acres fertile fle'ds, wire fenced pas- 
pple, pear orchards, other fruit 8 room 
isement barn, corn. poultry. hog houses. 
worth more than low price forced by min- 


“Riverview 








necessary removal, $1200, easy terms. 
song ! 53 Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy 
fee 7 StRoc T Bsc AGENCY, 150 R, Nassau 
we A LAND 40 miles west of 
car pt off Lincoln Highway near 
= nod production soil, good buildings, run- 
rei shundance of fruit, all conveniences. Full 





Sadsburyville, Pa. 





twelve om 
So ae cost 


le ‘ee and forty-five acres: 
sixty satere 7 acre; 





FE 








12, 1919 








ive Srocan Fim Reeacsenrarwe 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Ready for Big Stock Show 


The Eastern States exposition to be 
held at Springfield, Mass, Septemebr 
15-20, promises to bring together the 
finest aggregation of live stock ever 
seen in the east. Judges will be called 
upon to divide ribbons on 9U0 dairy 
and beef cattle, 400 draft and show 
horses, 400 hogs and 400 sheep. In 
the Ayrshire cattle class there are 10 
entries, mostly from New England, al- 
though Wendover farm of Bernard- 
ston, N J, will send a herd of 22. The 
milking Sherthorn class has 156 en- 
tries, including three from Stuyvesant 
Fish of Garrison, N Y, 24 from Otis 
herd of Willoughby, O, five from the 
M. & J. Shaffner farm of Erie, Pa, 
and 19 from the herd of H. E. Tener 
of New York. 

In the Jersey class are 174, includ- 
ing 23 from the farm of C. I. Hudson 
of East Norwich, N Y, 18 from Inder- 
kill farms of Staatsburg, N Y, 14 from 
Mansfield Hall farm in Virginia and 
16 from Prospect farm of Newark, 
N J. In the Guernsey class are 44,-all 
from New England. The Hereford en- 
tries number 102, all from New Eng- 
land except the two herds of J. V. 
Hill of Roundhead, O, and D. B. Law 
of Janelew, W Va. There are 63 An- 
gus entries, including those Fg the 
herds of C. W. Eckardt of New York 
citys E. R. Emrick of Greenville, Oo. 
Walter Ferguson of Xenia, O. G. A. 
Frost of Montour Falls, N Y, E. H. 
Hutchinson of Xenia, O, and G.. < 
Parsons of Alabama. In the Short- 
horn class Carpenter & Ross of 
Mansfield, O, enter 34 head, and Pine 
Run farm of Penllyn, Pa, 12 head. 

There are 63 Holstein entries, all 
from New England. In the fat cattle 
entries Pennsylvania state college has 
12 entries. In the beef Shorthorn class 
M. & J. Schaffner of Erie put in 10 
animals, 

There are 41 entries in the Duroc- 
Jersey swine, all from New England 
excepting the herd of Mahan & Neff 
of Osborn, O, who send 16 animals. In 
the Berkshire class are 160, mostly 
from New England. C. H. Carter of 
West Chester, Pa, sends 18 Berkshires, 
Frank. Dykes of Jobston, N J, _ six, 
Gossard breeding estate, Chicago, six, 
IF, E. Kite of St Paris, O, 13, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance sanatorium of 
New York one. There are 30 Ches- 
ter White entries, with 12 from the 
herd of C. W. Walton of Mays Land- 
ing, N J, and nine from Victor farms 
of Bellville, N Y, Poland-Chinas total 
26, with 10 sent by D. F. McDowell of 
Mercer, Pa. 

In the sheep entries H. L. Cunning- 
ham of Cooperstown, N Y, sends seven 
Oxford Downs. Kent Barney of Mil- 
ford, N Y,sends seven Lincolns, Leices- 


ters are entered by Kent Barney of 
Milford, N Y, J. A. Curry of Hart- 
wick, N Y, and D. F. McDowell. Cots- 


wolds are entered by Kent Barney, H. 
L, Cunningham and D. F. McDowell. 
There are 49 Shropshire entries, i 
cluding 12 sent by W. S. Hutchings 
Lincoln Park, N Y,-end seven by 
Interstate Live Stock Co of Selkirk, 
N Y¥. There are 80 Southdowns, in- 
cluding those sent by H. L. Cunning- 
ham and W. S. Hutchins. Chevoits 
will be shown by J. A. Hurd. Hamp- 
shires are entered by D. FE. MeDowe ll; 
Dorsets by H. C. Hilt of Knowlesvil lle, 
N Y; Merinos by C. C. Pattridge & 
Sons of Perry, N Y. 





Berkshire Sale at Exposition 


The Eastern Berkshire congress will 
hold a consignment sale at Spring- 
field, Mass, on September 18, the day 
following the judging of Berkshires 
at the Eastern States exposition. This 
promises to be the greatest sale ever 
put on by the association and should 
attract the attention of every breeder 
and booster of the breed. Over 60 
pure-bred swine have been consigned, 
consisting of bred and open gilts and 
sows, and a few boars of service age. 
Many of these are already prize win- 
ners at the different shows, and all of 
them will be shown in the Eastern 
Berkshire congress show during the 
week of the exposition. 

The committee in charge of the sale 
consists of E. A. Hutchins of Bing- 
hampton, N Y, chairman and mana- 
ger; R. L. Faux of Norwich, Ct, sec- 
retary; and L. E. Oritz of Wendover 
farms at Bernardsville, N J, president 
of the Easiern Berkshire congress. 

The consignors include Hood farm 
of Lowell, Mass, Anedjo farm of Web- 
ster, Mass, Flintstone farm of Dalton, 
Mass, Herdlea farm of New Hope, Pa, 
Pine Run farm of Penllyn, Pa, Thorn- 
liebank farms of Glen Spey, N Y, 


Wendover farm of Bernardsville, N J, 
Upland farms of Ipswich, Mass, Ches- 
ter Abbott of Andover, Mass, Frank 
Dykes, Jr, of Jobstown, N J,, J. T. 


Hogsett of New London, O, Harry lL. 
Knights of Littleton, Mass, Metropoli- 
tan sanatorium farm at Mount Me- 
Gregor, N Y, Knob Hill farm at 
Honesdale, Pa, J. E. Watson of Mar- 
bledale, Ct, Bonnielea farm of South 
Hadley, Mass, Hillswold farm of 
Shrewsbury, Mass, A. J. Stapleton of 
Springfield, Mass, Glenn C. Sevey of 
Russell, Mass, Dr A. S. Knight of Far 
Hills, N J, and Sentinel Spruce farm 
at Binghamton, N Y. 

The meeting and banquet of the as- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Worthy in Springfield, Mass, on Sep- 
tember 17, which is the night before 
the judging of the Berkshires at the 
exposition. All members are urged to 
be present at this meeting. 


Jersey Holds World’s Record 


Successful Queen, an eight-year-old 
Jersey cow, holds an enviable record 
as disclosed by the following figures. 
Not only does she average above 750 
pounds butter fat for four consecutive 
lactation periods, but she enters class 
AA with every record, dropping her 
calf at an average period of ‘%) days 
after completion of each record. She 
is now undergoing her fifth consecu- 
tive yearly test and has averaged about 
60 pounds butter fat monthly for the 
first six months: 

PROGENY RECORD FOLLOWS 
Feb 16, 1913, Successful Queen’s 
Torono. 
Feb 3, 1914, Hood Farm Harry. 
Apr 11, 1915, Hood Farm Rebel. 
July 26, 1916, Queen of Ayredale. 

Nov 10, 1917; Ayredale’s Over-the-top. 
Feb 13, 1919, Queen Lass of Ayredale. 
PRODUCTION RECORD FOLLOWS 
Ist test, 13,0SS Ibs milk, 682.5 Ibs fat. 

2d test, 16,389 Ibs milk, 852 Ibs fat. 

3d test, 12,848 Ibs milk, 689 Ibs fat. 

4th test, 17,581 lbs milk, S47 lbs fat. 

5th test, (Will be completed in Feb, 
1920). 





Successful Queen was bred by G. C. 
Greene of East Bethel, Vt. Her owner 
for the past three years has’ been 
Ayredale stock farm of Bangor, Me. 
Her sire is Tonona 2d of Hood Farm's 
Son, while her dam is Torment’s Tru- 
die 2d. 


Fine Offering of Shorthorns 


One of the best opportunities to se- 
cure milking Shorthorns of excellent 
breeding and individuality will be at 
the disposal sale of C. W. Clark of 
Warren, O, on Saturday, September 
13. Mr Clark has been a breeder of 
reputation for a number of years and 
will offer some of the best Scotch 
Tops as well as American bred 
mals to be had in this country. 
reason for this sale is that Mr Clark 
has sold his farm which will be cut up 
into village lots and has to dispose 
of his cattle. Seventy head will be 
sold, comprising 21 aged cows, six of 
which are imported, six with calves 
at side, 17 bred heifers, 20 heifers 
from six to 18 months old. 

Some of the special offerings are 
five daughters .of Norwood Clay, a son 
of Cyrus Clay and Belle Clare, with a 
record of 15,215 pounds milk in a 
year. She is one of the best cows of 
the breed and her son has been many 
times champion at some of the lead- 
ing shows. Roan Velvet, a record of 
merit cow, together with two of her 
daughters and two granddaughters, 

Four daughters of Glendale Duke, 
another good individual, son of Cyrus 
Clay, and out of a daughter of Doris 
Clay, world’s breed champion for olffi- 
cial fat production. Four daughters 
of Roan Royal, a great breeding son 
of Royal Darlington and Nancy Lee 
2d, with a record of 10,039 pounds 
milk in a year. Three daughters and 
a son of Walgrove Laddie, a 
son, Glenside Laddie, a noted show 
bull and sire, and out of Roan Star- 
light 7th, who has three R of M rec- 
ords, one being 11461 pounds milk, 
461. pounds fat. Four daughters of 
Forest Clay, he by Claude Clay, eight 
of Bellview Prince, he by Waterloo 
Prince, and any number of others of 
equal breeding and merit as stated 
above. It is an opportunity of a life- 
time to secure the best at your own 
price. They are sending an illustrat- 
ed catalog on request.—[E, A. H. 


Tubercular-Free Herds 

Pennsylvania has the honor of hav- 
ing two officially accredited tubercu- 
losis free herds of pure breds. One 
is of Ayrshires and one of Guernseys. 
The Ayrshire herd is owned by Perci- 
val Roberts of Penshurst farm at 
Narberth, and the Guernsey herd by 
Hon M. M. Hollingsworth of West- 
moreland farm at Landenberg. Both 


[To Page 22.1 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 





. Belgian Giants 





PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered_ Flock ostablished twenty-five years. 
Rees for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners. 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready. Make choice 
early. There is big demand for rams this year. 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 

“Our Motte—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. _WARDWELL 


Box 10, ringfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLON, Shepherd. 














REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some fine large yearling and two 
shear rams from an extra good Canadian bred sire 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, WN. Y. 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS 


Arthur Danks, Mgr., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited mumber. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





Fairholme Hampshire Down 


YEARLING and —_— ~ ng Exceptionally fine 
individuals. 
EARL D. BROWN, R. F. DO. No, 2, Ilion, N. Y. 





SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Rams and ewes; best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased. (7 state championships in past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


SHETLAND. PONIES 
We sell on iment plan; 200 
heed to select trom Herd established 
1891. Send 10e for —— and price 
list. Address Dept. 

The Shadyside Farma, P corte Benton, 0. 








Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 

Donies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price Hist. 

The Shenange Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvitie, Pa. 





HARES AND RABBITS 





FLEMISH GIANTS 
RUFUS REDS 


New Zealand buck, Gillmor’ s strain, all pedigrecd 
stock. all sizes. from $1.50 to $10.00. Stamp please. 
M. Bogardus, Wholesale Rabbit Breeder, Uriton, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 

become independent with no capital invested. Every 

branch of the pe taught Write today for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES Barronat. SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
N. Sacramento Bivd., Chieago, Hit. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


SALE OF REGISTERED 
CHESTER WHITES 








We will offer for sale on Friday, a. 19, at 1.30 
» m., on the Second Annual © gnirent Sale of 
Pure-Bred Swine at the READING “FAIR GROUND, 
READING, PA., 30 head of ‘ted pigs weighing 
from 25 to 75 uunds of Sch polmaster, Col. King 
Petroleum ( t Ran. Princess breeding. Also some 
s0WS, 4 d ar en, from 175 lbs. up. Mail bids 
accepted Write r eatalog and particulars 


ARCADIA FARM 


100 


BALLY, PA., 


300 





REGISTERED CHESTER 


WHITE PIGS 
6 and 8 weeks’ old pigs $13 each, $25 pair, $35 
Spring gi and young service boars, can furnish 
pair and trio not akin, all 


ages. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





Chester White e Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. LL. MUNCE, - . CANONSBURG, PA. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 


SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—From 75 
thoroughbred Chester White 


large grade sows bred to 
and Berkshire boars, we 
fill orders for fine healthy pigs. BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. Joseph 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churehvitie 82-W. 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment. Choice gilts, 
brood sows and service boars always on hand. Stock 
shipped C QO D. Write your wants. 

ELM GROVE STOCK FAR 
BOX 253, 


M 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, lest strains, prices 
right Have a few snring sews left Am now booking 
orders for fall pigs. Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 


Mammoth Poland-China Sows 


Sept. farrow, $80 and up. Young Poland-China and 
Duroc boars for fal) service, $55 and up. All regis- 
tered. Also yearling service boars. 

FAIRHOPE FARMS, Box H, Berkshire, N. Y. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Big boned lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
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The Stars Bring Peace 


LY ARTHUR GOODENOUGH 


When the red oriflame of day 
Has vanished in the west, 
And twilight settles softly down 
Upon Earth's stilling breast; 
When darkness like a heavenly sign 
Bids toil and tumult cease; 
Clear-shining, with a grace divine, 
The evening stars bring peace! 


When folded flowers and folded wings 
Betoken the day is o'er, 

And herbal odors soothe the sense, 
And all is calm once more; 

And gratefully the tired soul 
Accepts its brief release 

From Life’s unsought perplexities, 
The evening stars bring peace! 


When in the sky the watchful eye 
Apollo's downfall reads, 

And through the sunset’s door of gold 
The radiant day recedes, 

When evening from the fading sky 
Has stripped the Golden Fleece 

The day-god left, and all is dim, 
The evening stars bring peace! 


When gentle visions wake and rise 
Where all was blank before, 

And winds oracular impart 
‘To trusted trees their lore; 

When men forget their futile sweat 
And Fortune's mad caprice, 

And every listening leaf is wet, 
The evening stars bring peace! 


Girls Cooked Dinner 


Six little girls, the oldest of them 
their local leader, Miss Leonice Moody, 
only 15, and the others ranging in 
ages from 10 to 14, comprise the Good 
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For the Inner Man 
Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 








and stir it until it begins to boil, and 
then add a pinch of salt and let it 
cook for three minutes. Add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and pour into a 
glass jar. Of course you can make 
this sweeter if you wish. When you 
want a cup of cocoa all you have to 
do is to put a tablespoonful of this 
syrup into a cup with a little hot milk 
and you will have a delicious drink. 

In making the corn meal mush that 
some families are so fond of, I have 
found that if, instead of slowly sifting 
it into boiling water as we are told 
to do in most cook books, you will 
pour the boiling water over the meal, 
little by little, you will have a deli- 
ciously smooth mush with no lumps, 
and will also save much time. 


Big Things in the Big War 


Highly interesting are many of the 
statements summarizing effort and 
achievement by the government in the 
great war, as brought out in a statis- 
tical summary, “The War with Ger- 
many,” Col Ayres, chief. statistics 
branch of general staff. For example, 




















These Hot Corn 


Muffins Are Delicious 


Place in a mixing bowl one cup corn meal, and sift in one cup white flour, haif tea- 


spoon salt and two level teaspoons baking 


lard, then add one cup sweet milk, one beaten egg and one tablespoon corn syrup. 


well. Bake rather quickly in muffin pans. 
Luck Cooking and Housekeeping Club 
of Pittsfield, Me. One evening last 
week they gave a practical demon- 
stration of their work, serving in the 
vestry of the First Universalist church 
a dinner cooked and fully prepared 
by themselves. They did everything 
that related to getting up the meal, 
from building the fire to washing and 
putting away the diches. Their mothers 


and a few guests, including two state 
field workers of the University of 
Maine extension service, partook of 
the dinner. 


tables had been cleared 
musical en- 
Every 


After the 
the club members gave a 
tertainment in the vestry. 
member of the club plays the piano 
and sings, They are to exhibit some 
of their fancy dishes at the Somerset 
county contest at Skowhegan in Octo- 
ber. The members of the club are 
Leonice Moody, Christina Cook, Pau- 
line Mahoney, Ardis Hunter, Glennis 
Hunter and Theo Pushor. 


Short Cuts in Cooking 
BY LESLIE GORDAN 
Put your food chopper to work and 
make it earn its board and keep these 
strenuous days. Instead of grating 
lemons and your fingers at the same 





time, in the old way, take a sharp 
knife, and first ptel off the yellow 
rind and then run it through the 
food chopper, using the finest cutter 
of the grinder You in cut tale 
cheese for the many cheese dishes 
we are all using now to keep down 
the meat bills in the same way ina 
quarter of the time it usually takes 
to grate it. Soup vegetables should 
always be cut up in this way, for 
they take much less time to cook 


when cut fine, and so retain the flavor 


better. If you are late getting dinner 
you can prepare raw potatoes very 
quickly by peeling them and then 


running them through the food chop- 
per. They will fry in a veryf ew min- 
utes when cut in this way. 

Few housekeepers know that the 
quickest way to bake potatoes or 
apples is to boil them first for 10 or 
15 minutes ,and then put them in the 
oven, Prepared in this way the skins 
are soft and tender and the flavor 
more delicious, and they bake in less 
than half the time it usually takes. 

Tf you are fond of cocoa and drink 
it often you can have it ready to 
serve at two minutes’ notice, by mak- 
ing chocolate syrup of it and keeping 
this in a cold place. All you have to 
do is to mix a quarter of a pound of 
cocoa with three-quarters of a pound 
of granulated sugar, if you use the 
unsweetened cocoa, and add to this a 
pint of hot water. Set on the fire 


powder. Rub or cut into this one tablespoon 
Beat 
To be eaten while hot.—[L. M. 


it states that the total number of men 
serving in the armed forces of the 
country was 4,800,000, this compared 
with 2,400,000 men in the northern 
armies of the civil war a half cen- 
tury ago. Here are some of the high 
lights: 


On the western front were 2,000,000 
at the time of the armistice; when 
war was declared there were only 


200,000 in the entire army, and a third 
of these were national guardsmen. 


The largest percentage of drafted 
men passing physical examinations, 


70. to 80%, was in the Mississippi 
basin; the smallest, 50 to 59%, on the 
Pacific coast, in Michigan, New York 
and New England. 

New York with 368,000 men in the 
service furnished nearly 10% of all the 
soldiers, a larger proportion than any 
other one state: Pennsylvania second, 
Illinois third, Ohio fourth. 

In 19 months more than 
American sobliers were carried 
236,000 in the month of 


2 000,000 
to 


France: over 
July, 1918. 

Of the 2,000,000 men carried to 
France, almost exactly half were in 


British ships. 

American engineers built in France 
1538S miles of railroad and strung 100,- 
(44) miles telegraph wire. During the 
six months of hard fighting each en- 
listed man on an average received a 
coat every 79 days, suit of underwear 
every 34 days, every 51 days, 
woolen socks every 25 days. 

New army plans now provide for 
336 machine guns per. regiment, 
against only four guns just before the 
war. 

During 1918 20 to 30% of all battle 
casualties were due to |} During 
the war America produced 10,000 tons 


shoes 


gas. 


of gas for use of American, French 
and British armies. 
In the air service men increased 


from 1200 at the outbreak of the war 
to nearly 200,000 at its close. 

The second week of October, 1918, 
all of the 29 American divisions were 
in action, holding 101 miles of front, 
or nearly one-quarter of the entire 
allied battle line. In the Meuse, Ar- 
gonne battle, lasting 47 days, jist 
prior to the armistice 1,200,000 Amer- 
jeans were engaged and 4,214,000 
rounds of ammunition were fired. 

Among the great nations in the war 
between 20 and 25 out of each 100 
men called to the colors were killed 
or died: but of everv 100 American 
soldiers and sailors who took part only 
two lost their lives during the period 
»f hostilities. American losses in this 


war were relatively only a fifth as 
large as during the civil war. Battle 
deaths of all nations engaged in the 


present war totaled 7,450,000 men, of 


which the United States lost only 4§8,- 
900. France lost by death 1,385,000 and 
Great Britain 900,000. 

Compulsory vaccinating of the en- 
tire army against typhoid fever was 
carried out, and during the war there 
were only 227 deaths from this cause, 
More than 40,000 died of pneumonia, 
the majority of these at the canton- 
ments in this country. 


Things Good to Eat 


Wild Cherry Jelly 

The wild cherries (so-called bird 
cherries) should be fully ripe. Boil 
until soft, drain juice for jelly. The 
pulp, pits removed, may be used for 
jam, Both these will be of dark color 
and have an agreeably bitterish taste. 
Proceed same as for any jelly—usu- 
ally % part sugar to 1 part juice. 

Elderberry Tea Cakes 

Cream together half cup shorten- 
ing and one cup sugar. Sift together 
three level cups flour and three tea- 
spoons baking powder with a little 
salt. Put the two mixtures together 
with a cup and a half of milk mixed 
with two well-beaten eggs. Into this 
smooth batter stir two cups of nice 
clean, ripe elderberries rolled in a 
little flour. Bake in well-greased gem 
pans, not more than three-quarters 
full. When done let stand awhile on 
several thicknesses of wet cloth, after 
which the cakes can readily be re- 
moved from pan. Dust tops with pow- 
dered sugar, and serve hot with but- 
ter.—[A. G. 

Tomatoes and Macaroni 

Clean some nice ripe tomatoes of 
uniform size, cut out the core top and 
scoop out some of the pulp. Into 
each tomato put a teaspoon butter, 
and set them on a pan in the hot 
oven to heat through thoroughly, but 


do not let get soft enough to lose 
Shape. Cook some macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in boiling salted water until 


tender, but not too soft. The “elbow” 
spaghetti is nicest for this purpose, 
and a good quality spaghetti only re- 
quires about 15 minutes’ boiling. 
Next arrange tomatoes ina baking 
dish in which they can be served, ar- 
range some of the drained spaghetti 
around them and place some in each 
tomato cavity. Now make a sauce of 
three-quarter cup milk, two table- 
spoons flour, two tablespoons butter, 
and one egg. When done stir in one 
tablespoon each of minced onion and 
minced green pepper. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Turn this sauce 
over the tomatoes and_ spaghetti, 
sprinkle well with grated stale, dry 


cheese, and set in the oven till the 
whole is well heated through and 
the top a nice golden brown. This is 


@& most delicious and nourishing sup- 
per dish—a meal in _itself.—[A. 
Graves. 
Baked Hash Loaf 

Mix together two cups of chopped 
cold meat of any kind or several 
kinds, half a cup each of cooked car- 
rots and turnips, chopped; half a cup 
each of cooked string beans and 
peas, & green-pepper, seeds removed, 
and chopp-d; one cup of cold boiled 
potatoes, chopped, and one _ onion, 
chopped. Make a sauce of half cup 
milk and two tablespoons each of 
butter and flour. When done stir in- 
to the above meat-and-vegetable mix- 
ture, season to taste with salt and 


pepper anda bit of Worcestershire 
sauce or catsup, pack into a well. 
greased baking dish, and bake about 
an hour. When cold, slice, and serye 
on a platter garnished with sliced to. 
matoes and sliced hard-boiled eggs 
and sprigs of parsley and bleached 
celery tops.—[A. G. 


Swect Potato Cones 


Boil some nice mealy sweet pota. 
toes and then skin and mash them 
There should be two cups of the 
mashed warm potato, Add to this one 
tablespoon each of butter and browny 
sugar, and one well-beaten egg. 4 
very little cinnamon or nutmeg may 
be added, if the flavor is liked—pby 
is not necessary. Form into cones 
with the aid of a little wine glass 
place in well-greased pan, and bake 
about 20 minutes, or until a nice 
golden brown. Serve hot.—T[A, G, 





To Prevent Accidents 


Accidents often occur, and much 
anxiety is constantly felt, where an 
open fire has to be left unguarded, 
The fire screens that one may buy at 


the stores are very 
expensive. The 
rr homemade one 
shown herewith is 
not only service. 
able, but can be 


made at a trifling 
cost. Get a black. 
smith t@® bend qa 
33-inch iron rod in- 
to the shape shown 
in Fig 1, making 
this framework ofa 
size to fit over the 

opening of the fire- 
— place. Cover this 

with wire mosquito 

netting, either the 
common sort ar one woven with brass 
wire, stretching tightly, and binding 
the edges ot the frame with fine wire, 
the edges to the frame with fine wire. 
of the netting. When leaving a fire, 
shove the andirons farther in, Or place 








FIG I 








Fig Il—A Guard Against Danger 


them at an angle so the screen can fit 
up snugly against the brick work, as 
shown in Fig IIl.—[ Webb Donnell, 





No Time to Waste 

Ralph’s father is a doctor, and 
Ralph naturally likes to play he is 
one, too, using an old medicine case 
and a hat of his father’s to dress the 
part. One day the telephone rang, 
whereupon Ralph called out: “Some- 
body wants me,” and caught up his 
hat and case and hurried out. 


-“Come back and shut the screen 
door,” called his mother, and he re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

Later, when he came in, looking 


very sober, she inquired: ‘Well, how 
did you find your patient, Dr Ralph? 


“Dead,” he replied, accusingly. 
“Died while I was coming back to 
shut the screen door.”—[H. W. 

















Peas with Bacon 


Cook green peas in unsalted water until tender. n 
Add a cup of rich milk and thicken with a tablespoo 
If a thicker ance is wants = — ol : 
Turn into a pudding dish, sprinkle over a dusting of cracke n 
ftw Place on the top grate of a hot oven just long 


not drain when done. 
smooth with a little of the milk. 
salt and pepper. 
over this a layer of thin strips of raw bacon. 


enough to crisp the bacon, which will take only a few minutes, if bacon is 
Peas contain only a small per cent of nourishment in the watery green s 
Flour thickening and new potatoes furnish this. 


served with some starch. 


P do 
ly just enough water, and | 

Use only j » of four mixel 
Season wit 
rumbs, and 


thin, Serve hot 
tate and are 


best 
Served with milk 


with fat, or butter or meat, they form a well-balanced foed.—[L. W. M. 
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Government and the Schools 


bY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


NE of my readers asks me, 
O anent my article of July 19, 
“Why does the Government 
neglect the farm children? Doctors 
yisit city schools once a month, and 
are there all the time. 


the nurses : : 
They examine the children, and if 


any are found with decayed teeth, 
the repairing is done; and if one is 
found with tonsil trouble, they advise 
the parents and give all information 
needed; the same if a child has a 
weak heart. Now, how are the coun- 
try parents going to find out if their 
children have any physical defects? 
It is impossible to drag the children 
a private doctor’s every month. It 
make them nervous, while 
doctor comes to the school- 
house, it is understood by all children 
gs a natural thing. Why do we farm- 
ers allow it? We should strongly pro- 


to 
would 
when the 









test, and have the same health sys- 
tem as the city schools.” 

I like this letter. I like to hear from 
qa mother who has sufficient intelli- 
gent interest in what affects her chil- 
dren d ng school hours to think out 
these things and who also possesses 
enough tiative to “speak out’ what 
she thinks—even if she is not alto- 

rrect. 

city schools have school doc- 

school nurses and country 
schools do not, it is because the city 
itself orders them and pays the bills. 
V hic * course, is the right of any 
community to do. If it were a state 
law, there would be no discrimination 
between the two localities, but that is 
just 1 point. The rural members 
of the state legislatures are the ones 
who prevent such laws from being 
passed! The mothers must see to it 
that this state of things does not last 
auch longer. 

Under our system of government, 
the schools are under the direct con- 
trol of the states in which they exist. 
This fact answers part of this moth- 
er’'s letter. The Government cannot 


interfere with the management of the 
schools in any state, It can only 
work through the farm bureaus and 
through the homes by means of prop- 
aganda to improve the health of the 
school-children, and this it is doing, 
besides using various other means. 

The Government is by no means 
asleep in this matter of the children’s 
health: on the contrary, it is very 
wide-awake. Obviously, the first step 
in helping any condition is to find out 
the facts and what is needed: this 
done, some constructive work may be 
hoped for—but there is no’ use to 
waste time and energy in a fruitless 
and futile fashion. Just as a man has 
asurvey made of a piece of land be- 
fore he buys it, so the Government 
has sent out its agents to make a sur- 
vey of counties in widely separated 
sections of the country, from which 
surveys intelligent estimates could be 
compiled of the needs of the adjacent 
communities. It was from these sur- 
veys that the facts came that were 
quoted in the July article. 

Nobody knows better than a farm- 


er that “you can lead a horse to 
Water, but you can’t make him 
drink.” You can do a lot of talking 
and writing and teaching about 
health, but you cannot “make” people 
do as they should in these matters, 


except in big, general ways, and then, 
only where you can getatthem. That 
ls One great reason why city folks are 
free from many diseases prevalent in 


the country, because they live in 
easily-seen, easily-found, easily-pen- 
alized fashion, and they can be 


“made” to obey. That cannot be so 
well done in the country, and it can 
never be done with the person’s indi- 
Vidual affairs that count so vitally for 
or against health. 

_ Consequently Cho-cho came into ex- 
istence. Perhaps you have already 
heard of Cho-cho, for all the news- 
Papers were so tickled over the idea 
of the United States Government 
sending out a clown, that the news 
‘pread like wild-fire. Oh, yes! Cho- 
cho is a clown, one of the genuine 
Sort, with big, white bloomers and all 
the fixings, He made his first appear- 
ance at Washington at a convention of 
School-teachers and superintendents, 
a he is not to stay in Washington. 
He is to travel far and wide through 
the i nited States, and I should not be 
‘irprised if he were so in demand 


ot he would have to make himself 
Wins or triplets before he is very old. 
4. hat do children remember best at 


Sunn us: The clown, of course! 
ge your children should come 
th me from school some night with 
€@ news, “Teacher says there’s a 
ge coming to school next week!” 
the you think that you could keep 
“tem from thinking and talking and 





< hc uoht ee ee 
Thought ahs 
dreaming about that clown till he 
came? And when he comes! 

Cho-cho is a healthy missionary, 
but he is not a long-faced one. He is 


just as funny as any clown ought to 
be, but before he has gone he has 
done things like these: Pulled a quart 


of milk out of its hiding-place in 
those big bloomers and taught the 
children to chant after him. 


“If you drink a pint a day, 
You'll smile to see how much you weigh.” 


A bunch of carrots and a handful 
of spinach spring suddenly from an- 
other pocket, and when Cho-cho asks: 
“Want to eat these and grow big like 


me?” every child yeils “Yes!” 
Toothbrushes come, and handker- 
chiefs, each with its reason for use 


explained and urged in such a fashion 
that the child remembers and wants 
to obey. 

Before he goes, Cho-cho gives each 
child a card with a place for his 
name, age and weight, a record of 
what he agreesto dofor his own 
health, and a chart to show how his 
weight increases each week or month, 
since gain in weight is the outward 
measure of a child’s health. 


[To Be Continued.] 





The Killing of Conscience 
HE old saying, “As the twig is 
bent the tree inclines,” has al- 
most as many human applica- 
tions as there are human beings. We 
are all to a certain extent molded by 


our early training and environment. 
No one, good or bad, is wholly self- 
made, But whatever our birth or 
training, most of us are given a vol- 
untary choice as to what our future 
moral life shall be, and to most of us, 


also, after we have learned to know 
right and wrong, comes a test of some 
kind that often largely determines 
whether we shall be upright or other- 


wise throughout life—although we 
may never know that it was a test. 


But if we pass it safely we are saved 
for the time and made stronger to 
meet the next crisis. However, if we 
fail, the promptings of that sensitive 
inward monitor, conscience, once dis- 


regarded, become fainter with each 
subsequent temptation, until our 
moral sense is blunted and we may 


eventually lose entirely the ability to 
make nice distinctions between right 
and wrong, as well as all desire to 
do so. 

Perhaps the strongest temptation of 
childhood or youth is to be openly un- 
truthful, or to suppress the truth 
where its knowledge would be likely 
to bring reproof or punishment. But 
the silent or negative lie that is never 
discovered is quite as damaging to the 
plastic character of youth as the posi- 
tive untruth—probably more for 
being a hidden sin, no remedy can be 
applied from the outside, and the sup- 
pressed guilty knowledge has much 
the same result as “the little pitted 
speck in garnered fruit, that, rotting 
inward, slowly molders all.” 

We once had a neighbor—a shrewd, 
very intelligent man—and until we 
learned to really know him we be- 
lieved him to be just what he ap- 
peared on the surface, an upright 
Christian citizen. But “murder will 
out,” likewise defective characters, 
and long before he left the community 
his name had become the synonym for 
all kinds of petty trickery and deceit. 

He was scrupulously honest and 
exact in paying all money dues in- 
curred in business transactions; he al- 
ways kept sufficiently within the let- 
ter of the law to avoid open trouble, 
but in spirit and practice he broke it 
daily—taking advantage of his fellow- 
men wherever it was possible to safe- 
ly obtain a dollar or more. He was 
also extremely untruthful and boastful 
where nothing could be gained except 
the evident satisfaction it afforded 
him of seeming to get ahead and be 
more prosperous than others, He lied 
about his crops, about his animals, 
about everything he had, in order to 
make a show or a little money, and 
because he was himself untruthful he 
believed everyone else was the same, 

In short, he habitually practiced the 
creed of David Harum, “do to others 
as you think they are going to do to 
first.” And like 


sO, 





you, and do it 
“David,” he invariably “got in on the 
ground floor.” And the worst of it 


was he had apparently come to believe 
that his deceptions were justifiable and 
harmless, and frequently boasted of 
his successful sharp transactions 
which his plausibility and self-right- 
eous veneer made possible. 

Now, this -man may have been born 
with a twisted character, but I do not 
believe it. The chances are that it was 
of his own making—for so far as we 
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Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or oak 






Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$12 to $950 


Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 





ainda cup GALLI-CURC! JOURNET MURPHY scortr 

eon) of Ga AREISLER PAODECREWSRS scmenicw 
@rasiayv (OE LUCA Giuuy RUBELIA Patti TETRAZZING 
cave DESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLS POWELL WERRENRATH 
earnvuso camecs HAMLIN @cCORMACK RuFFO WHITEMILE 
CLEMENT CLMAN HEIFETZ @cLos Sammarnco WITHERSPOON 
SoRTOT FARRAR NOMER SCHUMANN-HEING ZIMBALIST 


ords bring into your home. 


It is to these artists the public instinctively 
turns for musical entertainment in the great 
opera houses, theatres and concert auditoriums 
throughout the world. And on the Victrola their 
glorious art echoes and re-echoes in thousands 
upon thousands of homes. 

To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is 
to be thrilled and inspired by their exquisite inter- 
pretations, to experience the delight that only the 
greatest music can bestow—that only Victor Rec- 


Every rendition as 


true as life itself—and it is in acknowledgment of 
this perfection that these great artists have chosen 
the Victrola as the instrument to convey their 
masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 


Any Victor dealer anywhere wiil gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play 
@ny music you wish to hear. Write to us for catalogs, and name of nearest dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. 


Machines are constants 
nized in the processes o 


Victor Records and Victor 
coordinated and synchro- 
manufacture, and should 
be used together to secure a perfect reproduction, 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
ating the 


Victor Talking Machine Company desi; 


products of this 


Company only. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
Fruit Culture 


These books will 
orchard, whether large or small, 
and better crops. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 

By M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs 
of practical and amateur growers. Lavishly illus- 
trated by 300 actual photographs of specimens 
showing good and bad practice.. -Net, $2.00 
MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 

By B. S. Brown. A complete treatise covering 
harvesting, packing, storing, transporting and 
SY OC Ma casecccccucsceceseuss Net, $1.50 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT GROWING 

By F. A. Waugh. A simple statement of the 
elementary practices of propagation, planting, 
GEE, Bins ccscccsccccsscccenessees Net, $0.80 
AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 

By F. A. Waugh. A manual for the novice as 
a book reference for all those of more 
Every detail connected with the suc- 
the apple is thoroughly 

Net 50 


enable every owner of an 
to grow bigger 


Well as 
experience. 
cessful cultivation of 
explained.... 
AMERICAN PEACH ORCHARD 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
culture of Contains full 
propagation, etc. 
Net, $1.50 
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PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE 
By Prof. Waugh. A complete manual on all 
known varieties of plums..........+++2 Net, $1.75 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
Send for. our catalog, containing a list of the 
most practical and modern books on farming and 
allied subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 


posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—-we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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T was a day of utter loneliness, 
] the stretch of cloudless sky arch- 

ing overhead—a coll, pallid, 
brittle blue—and the treeless spread 
of prairie about her meeting at the 
edges in desolate blanknoss, 

“If only I dared scream!” the soli- 
tary woman said aloud, as she stood 
at the homestead gate, her hands 
pressed to her breast—upon the ache 
from stifled, hidden sobs. 

During years of Isolation on the 
western prairie, Alicia Norwood, 
warm-hearted, with a mind alive to 
its finger tips, an aspiring soul, had 


fought throughmanya rebellious hour, 
But while her parents lived—while 
Vic and Peggy were still at home 


— family affection, loved ones to work 


for, had given the uneventful days a 
certain quiet happiness. Now, how- 
ever, when father and mother were 
both dead, the girls at boarding- 
school—-when week in and week out 
she saw no one except faithful old 
Hannah and the hired men—the 
emptiness of her life seemed unbear- 
able Yet it was only by keeping her 


capable hand at the plow—by person- 
ally running the farm which her 
father had toiled so hard to clear and 
and cultivate—that she could afford to 
give the girls the educational advan- 
tages they craved—and no matter 
What the cost, their young ambitions 
must not be sacrificed as hers had 
been, She straightened her drooping 
shoulders, lifted her head, and set her 
face like flint, 

A distunt, approaching speck on 
the road from town grew into a man 
on horseback, riding at cowboy speed. 

A pale pink flowered on Alicia's 
cheeks, and her dull eyes lighted, 

“Any mail, Zeb?” she called out, 
as the rider drew near. 

“Sure, Mike!"" he grinned. “One 
of them foreigner letters you’ve been 
gettin’, but so scratched out and writ- 
ten over a feller can hardly make 
head or tail to it.” 

Zeb leaned over, dived deep into 
his saddle-bag, and held out a thick 
square envelope. 

As Alicia took the letter handed-her 
and hurried into the house, the pale 
Pink on her cheeks deepened into a 
glow, the light in her eyes fairly 
shone. 

He always wrote such dear letters, 
and from the feel of it, this was a 
particularly long one, 

She stirred.a smouldering log in 
the living-room fireplace into flame, 
and dropped eagerly onto the hearth 
rug before it. 

But as she started to open the let- 
ter she gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. It wasn’t from him at all. , 
It was her own overseas letter re- 
turned, 

Her mouth quivered at the corners 
and her eyes filled with tears. She 
was acting like a child—but she could 
not help it. The little disappointment 
had been the one thing too much. 

When the war had come to an end 


she knew that this would end, too 
her one touch with the outside world 
of men and deeds; the one excite- 
ment, the one thrill in her life for 
the past twelve months—but the re- 
turned letter had brought the fact 
home to her. 

She sat looking dreamily into the 
fire, 

It was ridiculous that this corre- 
spondence should have given her such 
exaggerated pleasure. Well, old fools 
were always the biggest. Not that 
there had been anything sentimental 
in their letters, She had prevented 

ny possibility of that kind by her 
frankness in the beginning. 

“Since you wish it, I shall be glad 
to write you,” she had answered his 


friendly note of thanks for a comfort 
bag sent through the Red Cross, “but 
I’m afraid you'll find me a very dull, 
middle-aged correspondent For it 
you picture me one of those roman 
tic young girls who lose their heads 
over khaki and brass buttons, you 
are mistaken. If I wasn’t old enough 
to be your mother I wouldn't be writ- 
ing at all—’" 

Of course that was stretching it 
some, the woman looking into the 
fire admitted with a grim little smile 
But if she was only thirty, she felt 
fifty at least, and from hints conspic- 
uously dropped in every one of his 
letters, he must be a mere boy. A 
very unusual boy, though, with a won 


derful depth of thought and feeling 
for his age. A fine, manly fellow, 
clean-minded, pure-hearted, lonely- 


hearted as well, for he had wistfully 
told her more than once how much 
her friendship meant to him, who 
had no “women folks” of his own. 
With a deep-drawn sigh Alicia tore 
up the letter that had unsuccessfully 
tagged him about Europe, and threw 
the scattering bits into the fire. She 
had heard only once from him since 
the signing of the armistice, and had 
hoped he would at least let her know 
when he was safely back home, but 
evidently—She gave a start, sprang 
to her feet. Through the enveloping 
silence the telephone bell was up- 
revriously ringing, and as they had 
only been connected with town a few 
days, a telephone call still had all the 
excitement. of novelty. 
“Hello,—hel-lo!” 


Alicia’s voice 
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the line, 


” 


breathlessly fluttered over 
“Who? 1 don’t get the name— 

“Lathrop,” came back a blurred 
rumble. ‘Jack Lathrop, the soldier- 
boy you’ve been writing such jolly 
letters to. I’m here 4m dear old Uncle 
Sam's land again, and Higgins and I 
have come west to take up a claim at 
Fern River Junction. You remem- 
ber Higgins? The dare-devil captain 
who led us when we went over the 


top?” 
“Fern River Junction,” repeated 
Alicia, incredulously. “Why that’s 


” 


only ten miles from here! 

“Yes, we'll be next door neighbors, 
so to speak. May I start in being 
neighborly by calling on you this 
afternoon?” 

The engagement was made, the 
hour named, the house of loneliness 
suddenly abustle with preparations of 
hospitality. 

Alicia got out the silver tea set, and 
the best family china that had been 
brought from the home back East. 
She baked cake, made salad, and 
spread enough sandwiches to feed a 
hungry orphan asylum. Then she put 
on her one dress-up dress, a shaded 
silk that matched both the golden- 
brown of her lovely hair and the 
darker brown of her beautiful eyes, its 
old-fashioned style adding a _ pictur- 
esque quaintness to her charm, that 
made her asolutely bewitching. 

She was in the kitchen giving a 
last word of direction to Hannah, 
when there was a knock on the front 
door. 

He had come! At last she was to 
see him face to face. The soldier-boy 
whose letters had meant so much to 
her the past year—the new next-door 
neighbor whose companionship might 
mean so much to her in the future. 

But as she hurried expectantly to 
the front . of the house, a sudden 


Cupid, Successor to Mars 
What Happened After the Armistice Was Signed 


As Told by MAY C. RINGWALT 
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doubt halted her eagerness. What 
if she sohuld be disappointed in him? 
What if he should be disappointed in 
her? What if—she gave a start, a 
stare! Instead of the slim, boyish 
figure expected, at the open door stood 
a tall, broad-shouldered man of thir- 
ty-five or over. 

In an instant Alicia recovered from 
her astonishment—explained it away. 
She had forgotten Captain Higgins. 
Of course he would call on her too, 


Equally of course would get out at 
the front door and let Jack run the 
machine back to the barn. 

“This is Captain Higgins?” She 
smiled, a welcoming hand _  out- 
stretched. 

“Guess again,” the man in the 


doorway answered, twinklingly. “Hig- 
gins coaxed to come, but I wouldn't 
let him— not this first time we met.” 
“You don’t mean that you are— 
But it can’t be—I thought—you made 
me think you were a—a mere boy.” 
stammered dumbfounded Alicia. 
“Naturally,” laughed Jack Lathrop, 
“when you rubbed it in at the begin- 
ning that you wouldn't correspond 
with a fellow unless you were old 
enough to be his mother! But I 
wasn't the only one to camouflage,” 
he smilingly accused. “Not that you 
deceived me in the least, you fraud 
you! I knew perfectly well that no 
middle-aged spinster could write let- 
ters like yours. You are exactly what 
I dreamed you were,” he beamed 
down into Alicia’s flushed, excited 
happy face, “and then some!” 


The Killing of Conscience 
[From Page 19.] 
can learn, his antecedents were good, 
honest people, and he had a fair 
enough chance to grow up an honest 
man. As it was he had many good 
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But I answer him promptly, 


He does all his stunts. 


“Chirrupski, light out! 


And I take a clip at him. 





BY STACIA CROWLEY 


Little Chirrupski is only a sparrow, 
He’s as saucy and greedy and pert as can be, 
But there’s not a lark or a nightingale either 
That could do or would do what he does for me. 
He's good for all day, and he'll sit on a fence post, 
Or any old thing that may be near at hand, 
And chatter away: with his eye on the lunch tray, 
But | like good rations, and I understand. 


He offers no sympathy, asks me no questions; 
I don’t have to-be flippant in sheer self-defense. 
If he knows what tact is he don’t try to show it, 
Which proves he ain’t human, he has too much sense. 
“Cheep, cheep;” and he pecks at my old army blanket 
That lies on the grass where I’ve taken a sleep. 
I know that his brain is no match for his stomach, 
“You've said it. 


He has no respect for my rffedals, I see it. 
He doesn’t seem able to take such things in. 
“Chirrupski,” I say, “they’re*the thanks of my country, 
But I fought for my country and not for this tin.” 
Then he coughs up some language that sounds disrespectful, 
And gives his right wing a rhetorical toss, 
As though he had said, “Oh, some fought for the country, 
But some of you fought just to grab off a cross. 


We never say, “thank you,” or never, “beg pardon”; 
He’s the right sort of chum, every man will agree. 
He has not fine manners and has not fine feelings, 
['m awfully glad he’s just common like me. 
He don’t get a grouch, for I’ve made it emphatic: 
“If [ catch you, Chirrupski, at that.sort of tricks, 
I'll break every bone in your fat little body— 
I'll stand for a temper, but temperament 


But when I get blue I’m strong for Chirrupski, 
For I sometimes run out of that cheerful, “don’t care.” 
You are bound to feel scattered and mixed and promiscuous, 
With a piece of you here and a piece of you there. 
Why he even tries singing. 
He’s a wise one and knows that there’s something all wrong. 
“Great siege guns,” I yell, while I’m throwing things at him, 
That’s a Hun of a song.” : 


Sometimes when I’m lunching and thinking things over 
In a quiet and peaceable manner, I say: 

“I’ve a leg, eye, and arm, and the health of a Hoosier; 
So all is not over, not by a long way.” 

Then he cocks up one eye as he grabs for a noodle 

I’m getting quite deft; 

“Believe me,” I add, “those concerned should take notice, 
There’s a lot of me gone, but there’s lots of me left.” 
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points, and though never generous to 
any but his own, he was a good neigh. 
bor in a way, and a most kind and 
indulgent husband and father. 

One day he told me the following 
incident, and many times since, whey 
thinking of his strange character I 
have wondered if it may not have bee, 
the beginning of his wrong Attitud 
toward life. At any rate, it is safe ty 
assume that it had a more or less 
harmful influence on his characte 
and it may serve as a warning to 
other young people who are tempted 
to be untruthful, rather than brave 
the possible displeasure of parents 
over an accident or misdeed: 

One day, when a boy on the farm, 
this man was at the barn alone, ang 
in passing one of the horses he play. 
fully struck at her with a small chajp 
he had in his hand, putting out an eye. 
He was greatly worried, for it was 4 
thoughtless, not a vicious, act. He de. 
liberated as to whether he should tey 
his father, finally deciding to wait ang 
see what course matters would take, 

When his father saw the blindeg 
eye, he exclaimed: “Why, John, this 
mare has lost an eye! She must have 
put it out on a cornstalk. You know 
I told you not to give the horses 
fodder.” 

That was all—not a question was 
asked—and John, having taken the 
first wrong step, mentally patted him. 
self on the back at getting off so easy, 


and never confessed his real part ip 
the affair. In concluding the story he 
said: “Now, I don’t believe I did 


wrong by keeping quiet and allowing 
father to think as he did. If he had 
questioned me I should probably have 
told him how it happened, and re 
ceived a scolding at least. But I told 
no lie, and no harm was done.” Ap- 
parently he did not realize that he had 
lied just the same as if he had openly 
denied the act. Certainly the decep- 
tion could not injure his father, but 
who can estimate the possible harmful 
influence on the boy’s character? It 
was just a little, deliberate step in the 
wrong direction, after which others 
doubtless came easily and unbidden, 
for “‘a lie is the handle that fits all of 
sin’s tools.” 

“Tis fearful building upon any sin; 

One mischief entered brings another in: 

The second pulls a third, the third draws more, 
And they for all the rest set ope the door; 
Till custom take away the judging sense, 
That to offend we think it no offense.” 


{Annie E, Junkin, Pennsylvania, 


$2500 in Prizes 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
has appropriated that sum for prem- 
iums to be given in boys’ and girls’ 
calf clubs for the year 1919, Of this 
sum $75 will be presented to each of 
the first 33 clubs reporting to the Sec- 
retary of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club after the date of the publication 
of this notice. The clubs entitled to 
participate in this premium distribu- 
tion are confined to those organized 
during the year 1919, and which con- 
sist of not less than 20 members each 
who have purchased Jersey heifers. 
Said $75 to be available for premiums 
for members of such calf clubs on 
such basis of distribution among its 
members as the calf club receiving 
the same may determine, either prior 
to or at the time of the holding of 
the show of any auch club. 

Notify R. M. Gow, Secretary, the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 524 West 
23d Street, New York City, if you de 
sire to enter your club for such prem- 
Each application will be 


ium money. 

stamped as soon as received at the 
Club office, and the date such appli- 
cation is received will control in de 


termining the first 35 clubs reporting. 





A Very Good Reason 

Judge—John, why didn’t you de 
liver the purse with $18 which you 
found last evening, to the police sta 
tion? 

John—It was very late, judge. — 

Judge—Well, why didn’t you bring 
it the next morning? ; 

John—Because there was nothing 
left any more the next morning, Mr 
Judge. 





A Damaged Flock 
Bobbie had never seen live sheep, 
but one of his many treasured toys 
was a little woolly lamb on wheels. 
Last summer he went to visit his 
uncle, who owns a sheep ranch in the 
west. When Bobbie spied a flock of 
them grazing, he looked them over 
appraisingly, then said: 
“You must have had them a [ong 
time, Uncle Ben, ‘cause they've all 
lost their wheels.”—[H. W. 





To set the color in wash goods be 
fore laundering depends somewhat on 
the color of the garment. Greet, 
blue, pinkish purple, lavender and 
aniline reds should be soaked if 
alum water for 10 minutes, usiné 
four ounces alum to a tub of watef. 
Black and white, gray, purple and 
dark blue should be soaked in salt 
water, using a handful of commo 
salt in a tub of water. Dry these col- 
ored clothes in the shade. 
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The Church of Every Day 
BY FRANK L, WOOD 
]f you cannot from the pulpit 
‘Call the people to repent, 
Giving them a broader vision 
With the sermon eloquent; 
You can speak the larger message 
As you walk along the way, 
To the greater congregation 
In the church of “Every Day.” 


lf around you are no singers, 

‘No grand organ’s rhythmic roll, 

You can sing the sweeter music, 
Heaven-born within your soul; 

For the world is still an-hungered 
Just to catch the melody, 

And io hear the homely singing 
Of the choir of “Every Day.” 


If you cannot from your storehouse 
Fill the great world’s every need, 
You can give a kindly greeting, 
hou can do a loving deed; 
Vrnu 7 hel ’ weake brothe 
You can help your weaker brother 
As he falls beside the way, 
And thus find a work worth doing 


“In the field of “Every Day.” 


Ditches of Ireland 


To the boys and girls of this coun- 
try, the Irish ditch must seem a very 
odd thing. Here we think of a ditch 
as a small trench to drain a field, but 
in Ireland a ditch is a very peculiar 
arrangement of a trench—a _ bank, 
and a hedge growing on top of a 
bank. A hedge is in the place of the 
American fence. One seldom, if ever, 
sees a fence of boards, rails or wiré. 
Boundaries between fields are either 
hedges, or what are called dry-stone- 
walls. Dry-stone-walls are built three 
or four feet high, of rough stones 
picked up in the fields. 

But the hedges are the most in- 
teresting. In making a new hedge a 
trench is dug and the dirt is all 
thrown up to form a bank on only 
one side—on the line of the boundary. 
On top of this bank a hedge is planted 
and carefully cared for until it gets 
a good start. This makes one of the 


best boundaries that can be found 
anywhere. But it certainly does seem 
curious to us to hear it called a 


“ditch.” More curious does it seem 
to hear such an arrangement spoken 
of as a high ditch or a low ditch. By 
the latter the Irishman simply means 
alow bank with its hedge, and by the 
former, a high bank; but the term 
“high ditch” sounds queer to us, who 
think of it as a drainage trench.— 
[Willis P. Knight. 


Pessimism not only sees the worst 
side, but galvanizes it into form and 
existence, 








A One-Piece Under-Garment 
No 2817—This style may be developed in 


lawn, batiste, nainsook, silk or crepe. Lace, 
feather or cross stitching, embroidery or edg- 
ing will form a suitable trimming and decora- 
tion. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust qgneasure. 
Size 38 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editer: 

I am eight years old and go to school every 
day. I live on a farm. My father has five 
pics, five milking cows, eight calves, two 
heifers, three horses and one colt.—[Burdena 
Scott, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 11 years old. I went to school every 
day last term. I will be in the seventh grade 
next fall. I have a dog, a cat, chickens, ducks 
and turkeys. My dog’s name is Prince. The 
cat’s name is Flossy. I have a_ little brother 
and sister; their names are ‘Francis and 
Josephine.—[Alice M. O’Brien, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the young folks’ letters in the 
American Agriculturist. I am 12 years old. 
I like school very much. Someone asked in 
one of the letters how many of the young folks 
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Practical Service Garment 

No 2801—This “cover-all”’ apron may well 
serve as a “morning” or “play” dress. It is 
cut in ktmono style, and the closing may be 
‘reversed. Gingham, percale, chambray, khaki, 
lawn, sateen, drill and cambric are good for 
this style. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material. 








read “Lydia of the Pines.” I did, and I en 
joyed it very much. I like to read and crochet, 
I have one sister and three brothers. We have 
lots of chickens and two ducks. I have been 
helping with the grain.—-[Viola Rumph, New 
Jersey. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist 
and I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls. I live on a 112-acre farm. I am 
13 years old and am in the eighth grade at 
school. My fzther runs a dairy and I help 
bottle the mi!k.—[Virginia Bailey, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My uncle has been taking the American 
Agriculturist for two years and I enjoy read- 
ing the letters from the young folks. For my 
pet I hive a kitten; its name is Tabby Gray. 
Il am 11 years of age. I go to school and 
am in the seventh grade.—[Hallie Miller, West 
Virginia. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 12 years old and will be 13 on Sep- 
tember 7. I go to school at Rock Vale. I 
have no brothers or sisters. I live on a farm 
of nine acres. I am raising chickens this 
summer. I have a pet dog and a cat; the 
dog’s name is Nellie and the cat’s name is 


Jimmie. We have one horse and two cows. 
We have an auto. I enjoy riding it.—[Dorothy 
Lefever, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a 55-acre farm. We have three 
horses, six cows and two calves. I have two 
rabbits; one is named Honey and the other 
Funny. I have a cat named Buster. I have 
about quarter of a mile to go to school. I 
am in the eighth grade.—[Ethel Perry, New 
York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I hf&ve not seen many letters in this de- 
partment from New Jersey, so I thought I 
would write to you. I am in the eighth grade 
and am 11 years old. I wish you would print 
more puzzles on the children’s page. We own 
five cows. I have a Pekingese puppy dog. 
Her name is China Su Lee. She took a 
fourth prize at the dog show.—([Elizabeth 
Muir, New Jersey. 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable te obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall and winter catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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‘True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


It is one thing to get good looking hosiery—and quite another 
to get hosiery with long-wearing value. You get both when you 
buy DurableeDURHAM. To know the true value of this hosiery 
is to save on your stocking expense. Money is saved with fewer 
new pairs to buy—and the trouble of darning is avoided. 

DurableeDURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. 
The Durham dyes do not fade and the stockings keep a long 
lasting good appearance. Best of all, it is reasonably priced. And 
meets every stocking need. Styles for men and women include 
all fashionable colors and come in all weights from the lightest 
lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy lined hosiery for winter wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair of Durable-eDURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly re- 
inforced. The legs are full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. Sizes are accurately marked. 

Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. You 
should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any deal- 
er's. If you do not find it, please write our sales office, 88 Leonard 
Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 


88 Leonard Street New York 





GLORIANA 
(Banner) 

All year wearin 
stocking. Soft combed 
yarn, lisle fish. Ex- 
tra Gne gauge. Wide 
elastic tops. Strongly 
double reinforced 
heels and toes. Black, 


white, cordovan. 
































save money. 


York’s latest wall papers. 
signs for every room. 


to show full pattern. 
on wall. 
hang paper yourself, etc. 


ask for ‘Free Wail Paper Book.’’ rite 


Now is the ideal time 
to buy wall paper— 


Repaper your rooms this Fall — and 
Now—when prices are 
lowest—brighten up your rooms for the 
long indoor months that are coming. 
Send for FREE book showing New 
Lovely de- 
98 samples cut 
from the actual wall paper, large enough 
Colored illustra- 
tions showing how paper looks when 
Suggestions on how to get 
artistic results, howto brighten rooms, 
what to use for each room, how to 
Rules for 
ordering correct quantity of paper. 


Get this valuable book. It will save you big money! Just 


OW! Address 


CHirles William Stores 


497 Stores Building, New York City 

















Have You Anything to 
Sell, Rent or Exchange? 


have to sell, rent or exchange. 
help you secure help or get work. 
that is of big value. Only 5 cents a word. 





Use American Agriculturist FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable advertising department thou- 
sands of farm folks who are in the market for things you may 
The Farmers’ Exchange will 
It is a business department 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 






































































































SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type 
BE RKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 

SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, W. Y., 





BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT McGREGOR, N. Y. 


We have a number of bred sows and gilts, the off- 
spring of Metropolitan Chotea sired by Baldwin's 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit. Also 
a number of last year’s hogs by Gladstene Majestic 
32d. who was sired by Gladstone Sensation, out of 
Rival’s Majestic Duchess; breeding that for 
itself, Write for prices. 





afell 





BERKSHIRES: § il 2ad 252071 
Triune 230500 Successor’s Creation 22423 
Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars?, Py is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of ing Lady No 198206. Sensations! 
Longfellow and is by , that grand old boar Sensational 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood Ne 236657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Duleette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
ape and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichestor Farms, Edgement, Pa. Those W. Clark. Sunt. 





Best Quality Berkshires 


pigs sired by Baron Suceesser’s Baron. 
Gith and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 

of blood lines 
bred for 


100 spring 
lerd 


August and September farrow ‘o 


sfied custem 
with 


as we wont sat 
and consistent 


aaranteed. 
ces reasonable 


Satisfaction 
ers only 
quality 

J. T. HOGSETT, 


Berkshires 


Built on the blood of Lor? 
champions vver 
sows of the 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 





Pins 
hurst 


Bigger and better than ever 
Masterhood Sire of international 
all breeds and two of the most prelitk 

breed Special offering of « lent as 
PENSHURST FARM, - - NARBERTH, PA. 


Glen Rock Stock Farm | 


Berten G. Stwart, Proprietor, Springwater. 
offers 10 Berkshire be 9 yearling Shropshir 
1 yearling Rambouillette ram, 1 i 1 St 
stock ram All registered! 





ra™ 





I ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

4 Size, comatifution, prolificacy our fir nnderation 
rd with popular demar ii 

the fact that during the past twenty years we “ 
registered Berkshires than ang ther three breeders 
United States. Special off ef bears and bear pig+ 


H.C. & 8. B. BARPENI DUNDEE 


That this policy ie in 


MING Box 10 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boare—bear and sow | best 
Prices right. 


L arge e English Be rkshire Swine 


= gist a beet t sexes 
right a es 
HOME FARM, 


SHIRES 


head wi 


BE RKS 


TROY ‘CHEMICAL co 


2 gs. t th 


"BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
LARGE BERKSHIRES 


TRONG, OG DENSBURG N Y 


Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 
) t b ts, | | ru farr 


boar Hampshire r Tamt 


gilt ] rvi 
re you bu 
NEWVILLE, PA 


Twn ‘BROOK FARM 
H. AMPSHIRES 
Pigs any age Free 
LocusT LAWN FARM, 


Bird-in-Hand 
Box A, Lancaster €o., Pa. 





bred gilts 





Bargain Sale in 
Registered Durocs} 


Ten choice service bears for sale. Choice young 
gilts, Bred to ome of the best sons of issors. 
Priced very low for immediate sale. Many of these 
animals imported frem the best herds im the south 
Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains. 

MAPLE LAWN FARM. - CORTLAND, W. Y. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr. 





ores Gilts. Se ra boars. 
igs of the Urwa 

theres - Kine temttyondel ten 
‘ax Payer the large type. Guar- 

c > MeCaughtin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 


‘DUROM 


Cherry Chie®, 
anteed to please. 





HIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY KING AND 
ING DEFENDER, VOLUNTEER 

all ages, from $5 1 ul we Se 
farrow, from $80 

pure western blo 

Beirose Stock Farms, 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


pigs ready 


"Richiord, N. 'y! Farm & 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SALE) 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153. 


one of the best sona of Rival’'s Champion Best, from four 
monthe tee year of = Write us of come and eee them. 


| KNoB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PA. © 








6. S. V. ANDREWS, aa pn Fm N.Y. | 


CENTER VALLEY, Pa. 


Ce 


| and Tidy ADbekerk Prince. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








"SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


; We have two hundred heed of cows of the 
= highest quality obtainable, all large. young. well 
= bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
= cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep 
tember and (ctober, and they will you 
? im every way 
s 250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 
=: the best we have ever Cews will be 
much higher tn price before Fall. and you can 
save momey by buying now and also bave the aid- 
> vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. 
: F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
= Telephone [16 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Ss \aasdas ined nnaannnnl 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these ff you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Geod 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve thie epring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A.. 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg. 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 








; " AN 

5200 Holstein Bult 
l s King of the = 
- @ 3-1 : t hing “4 the Pon 

Chang ling a aoed 
f Chang Sutter Boy 

well grown and a 

HARRY W. ah 
3. Ow 


Braedeon Farm R. No 


| Chenango - Madison- Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 


A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 
Guilford, N. Y¥. Norwich, N. Y. 


ePARM FOR SALE 


> 3 zi f King 
~ Calf a f dividua 


WwW f 
FRANK P. KLOCK, St. Johnsville, 
GRANT ECKERSON, Supt Cc 


traight 


Nn. ¥. 
- ¥ 


inajoharie, 


James Smith & Sens 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Heward 344 Residence Oxford 1965 





eae TUM HTN 


; Backed by 120 Ibs. milk im 1 day; 28,000 = 
+ Ibs. milk and 1200 ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we bave to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


2 E. H. KNAPP & — ——- & 


1a cadenasanenenesee’ 





MINCHEY 


HOLSTEIN 


HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


BULL CALF 


vn in March; dam 18-lb. 3-year-old; sire is by 
Pitie 22d Wooderest Lad, and from a 29-lb dam 
This calf is a fine individual Write for price. 
Ww. S. HINCHEY, . 0. Bax 723, Rock, N. Y¥. 





Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. B. ©. cows from a 31.7 
® sire bred to a materval beother of the world’s 
record junior #-reer-old. Katy Paul Burke #467. Ten 
A. R. O. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
$200 to $358 per head. $4000 takes the Bunch. 

ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. WY. 


“J 4 BULLS READ 
For Sale Holsteins 3 ER te anaov 
tO registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old. 5 heifers ?0 to 24 months old, and have a few 
heifers 32 months of@ Pricee right. Also have a car 
af good GRADE cows and heifers. 
J. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 








, bom Aug. 29, 1917. 
Tebanna Lad 
Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
vos © Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 





$00 for 2 yearting Hofetetn La a 
Sire a 95-1b awn of Co 


service. 
Tioga Co. 





Liwerpoel Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
CrVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 


American Agriculturist, September 13, 1919 


Live Stock Field Notes 
* [From Page 17.] 

were recently certified by the federal 
and state live stock sanitary officials 
as free from tuberculosis. These two 
herds were among the first to be test- 
ed under the uniform plan for de- 
stroying tuberculosis and passed two 
satisfactory tests one year apart. The 
owners are now rewarded by the of- 
ficial certification. 

Messrs Roberts and Hollingworth 
and Dr E. S. Deubler, manager of 
Penshurst farm, are to be congratu- 
lated on being the pioneers in this 
important work. They have for years 
been greatly interested im the eradi- 
cation of dangerous, transmissible dis- 
eases affecting live stock and the ex- 
ample these men have started may 
well be followed by other breeders. 


Great Udders and Top Lines 

The following letter received from 
J. W. Vaughan, proprietor of Idleaze 
farm at Johnstown, N Y, breeder of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle, is of interest: 
“I drove out to the Kennedy farms, 
Inc, with the proprietor, Martin Ken- 
nedy, Jr, to look over the beautiful 
Black and Whites upon which Mr 
Kennedy has spent a lifetime in se- 
lecting from great producing families. 
I saw some great cows that are being 
fitted for official testing this fall. 

“What impressed me most were the 
great udders and top lines, also the 
fine string of 12 yearling bulls, that 
are now ready for service, and that Mr 
Kennedy is offering for sale through 
the columns of your paper at farm- 
ers’ prices. They are not only well- 
grown, but good individuals, sired by 
a 2D-pound son of the great King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale, having for his 
dam a daughter of King Segis De Kol 
Korndyke. Anyone who is_ lucky 
enough to secure one or all of these 
young sires will soon be the owner of 
some high record sires. A good place 
for bull buyers to drop in.” 


Show Hogs Change Hands 

Howard McLain & Son of Lima, O, 
report the sale of an under-six-months 
show herd of Berkshires to Hood farm 
at Lowell, Mass. This herd was ex- 
hibited at the Ohio state fair in Co- 
lumbus the last week in August and 
will now be exhibited on the eastern 
circuit. 


Sale at Reading Fair 

Berks county live stock breed- 
ers’ association of Pennsylvania will 
hold a consignment of pure-bred 
registered hogs on September 19%, 

which is durin » week of the Rea 
ing fair. fering will consist of 
about 5 alf or more of them 
being @ Berkshires con- 
igned are of Grand Leader 2d, Sym- 
eer Sth, 1] dowview Longfellow 
Bellfl tival’s Champion 
of breeding. ‘atalogs may be 
i of Rohrer of Mertz- 
association. 


The 


le 
Siti le 


of the 


Berkshire Boa 
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r Comes East 

‘man of Greenwich, 
hase of a young 
fowana farms at 


Frank 
Ct, Pat the pure 
Berkshire from 
pauemaaet Ta. 
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Chester Whites on Consignment 

J. F. Fryer, proprietor of Areadia 
farm at Bally, Pa; breeder of Chester 
White swine, announces a sale of 
Chester Whites on the Reading fair 
ground at Reading, Pa, September 19. 
This is the second annual consign- 
ment sale of Chester White swine and 
consists of about 30 selected pigs of 
Schoolmaster, Col King, Petroleum 
Giant and Princess breeding. There 
will also be some bred and open sows. 
Mr Fryer will supply anyone interest- 
ed with particulars of catalog or will 
accept mail bids 


Coming Public Sales 


Helatela 
Oetober 1—Marey, N Y¥. Mashew farms. 
Oeteber 6-8—Chieago, HL Quelity Holstein Ce’s first 


annual sale 
Ovetober eS—ahatthebere, Yt. Purebred Live Stack 
Zook. 


Seles « 
Oeteber 8—Curtyville, Pa. S. F. 
October 8-9—Chicago, Ill. Annual @airymen’s sale 
Lacona. N Y. managers. 


E. M. Hastings Co. 
York breeders. 


October 9-10—York, Pa 
October 13—Bucyrus, O. Yaussy dispersal and con- 
stimgs (bp, Lacona, N Y 


clqummena sale E. M. 
Sales Managers 
15-16—Watertowr, NY. Northern 
ein le 


su 
ee NY. JF. B. Sissen’s Sons. 
Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


New 


les Co 
December 8-9—Syracuse, N Y. 
sale. E. M. Hastings Co, 
managers. 
February 3- 


Sales oe. 
Mareh 30-3I—Syracuse. N Y. The 
M. Wastings Co, sales mamagers 


Dairymen’s guaranty 
Lacona, N sales 


Puredred Live. Stock 
19236 sale. E. 


i—Brattlebore, Yt. 


Guernsey 
Oeteter 13—Hon Henry M. Sage. Permbrook farm. 
Menands. N Y¥. Pirst annual comsignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ asseeiatien. 
Shorthorn 
October 11—Jamestown, O Warne Oglesbee. 
October 30—Tifin. O. F. RB. Edwards. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
a ~ oad 19—Springfield, Mass. 
sale. 
Berkshire 
September AO am Stem. Rastern Berkshire 


Congresa consign 
detoter 25-—Weet Chester. Pa, C. A Carter, Whit- 


guern 


“Breed Promotion” 


Sept. 14-20—Springfie!d. Mass. New England ram 
sale. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
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BUTTER 
MAKING 
in HOLLAND 


Butter making is the chief business of the Hol- 
land Dairymen, the originators of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed of cettlea Upwards of forty mi?- 
lion pounds ef butter per year is experted from 
that little coumtsy. which is mese per cow, and 
more per acre, than does any other country export. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for = Dbooklets—thep comtain much 
aluable information. 


Helstein-Priceian Association 
of Ameriea, Bor 15, Brattleboro, Vt. 














MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
High grade Holstein heifer cts 
$20 to $25; express in bots 
of S& With 10 heifer calves 5 
well-bred registered bul? gives 


registered and 
steins. 2» registeved bulls 1 mo te 
Write < wants n@s secepted af par. 
c w. CORTLAND, N. 


LLIS, JR., 








Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy preducing fall 
cows in carlead 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








a 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pouné 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 








‘CC. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








30 .~-1" 30 i # 
HOLSTEINS 2, recistered, | 20 ver 
registered, high- ale 

10 registered, 30 
2-year-olds due 
12 registered bulls 
service. 10 registered 


es 
A 


a. 


farmers’ 
heifer calves, 
express paid in lots of 5 


JOHN C. REAGAN, : - TULLY, N. 














250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual — of their dairy catt 
you are interested ir aes producers and square 
dealing, write for 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 
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HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday ~ 4 Wedmesday of 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; t. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919. Come to Brattlebero, “the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 

Address boned Purebred Live Stoek Sales Co. 


— + 
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Sialetaies Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds am@ young grade eows bred to 
freshen this fall; also sugistered. all ages. 
Address BCX 207, TULLY, N. Y. 


Heifer Calves 


Just a few choice heifer ealves sired by 
Homesteed Superb Triumph and from dams 
with the best ef blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $175? If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 
Bradley Fuller, Utiea, N. Y. 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed eharacteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economieal produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y- 











AYRSHIRB DISPERSAL 

We are disposing of herd of Registered Ayrshire 
Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Heifers. Cews and Calves 
1 these animals have been tested and are clean. 

y include a son of Netherton Stateman, da 
of Kate’s Good Gift, Howie's Predominant. 
Lessnessock Douglas Monarch and other noted sires, 
and from dams of high record for predmetion and 

test. Write for prices and comiees 

TOMPKINS FARM, ANSDALE, PENN. 
YAS 


AYRSHIRES pasouciiveness 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, eumanee nw. ¥. 
W. S. MACDONALD. SUPT. = 








Other Eve Stock Breeders’ Advertisements 
on Pages 7 and 3 








SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type 
BE RKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. [f you want prolificacy, 
size and write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, ®. Y., 





BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT MeGREGOR, N. Y. 


We have a sumber of bred sows 

spring of Metropolitan Cholea, dwin’s 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit. Also 
a number of last year’s hogs by Giadstene Majestic 
32d, who was sired by Gladstone a out of 
Rival’s Majestic Duchess; that speaks for 
itself. Write for prices. 





BERKSHIRES: Sensational Leagfellew 2ad 252071 


“essor 
spring pigs as well as fall 
Deichester Farms, Edgement, Pa. 








100 apri pigs sired by Baron Successer’s Baron, 
mi Gith and — of from 


Townsend. 
dame of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines 
25 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s 
Satisfaction » as we want satisfied on 
ers only ces Ff and-c¢ with 


quality 
4. T. HOGSETT, WEW LONDON, OHIO 


Pen’ Berkshires 


Bigger and better than ever. Built on the bleed of Lord 
Mas of intemational champions over 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs. 

NARBERTH, PA. 








PENSHURST FARM, ° ° 


Glen Rock Stock F arm | — 


Bartee G. Steart, Proprietor, Springwater, N. Y 
offers 10 Berkshire bears, 9 yearling Shropshire rams 
1 yearling Rambouillette ram, 1 3-year-old Shropshire 
stock fram. All animals registere 








L ARGEB BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


eomstitution, prolificacy our first consideration 
That thie — te accord with popular demand is indic gue by 
the fact that the = oan. y *- years we ha sold mare 
registered Berkshires 
United States. Special « 
H.C. 2. B. BARPENDING 


tha eS im the 
offering a Sel beer pigs 
Bex 1¢@ DUNDES, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Bervice boare—Boar and sow pigs, breeding the best 
Prices right. @. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangevilie, N. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, at ri pnces “ 
HOME FA q rs - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKS SHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unre me ad $15. 
they last, registered and transferred 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRE ‘Ss 
eeareh an a an rl > pl and gts isa 
d ¢ Baron I 8 


Suc he $6000 boar either 
ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG 





— 1a 8 
1. B. 





Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 
Wo have the best gilts, bred for autumn farrow. Open 
gilts and service Boers Hampshire ram lambe whieh 
are beauties Get our prices ore you buy 
TWIN BROOK FARM, - MEWVILLE, PA 


“HAMPSHIRES fry 
Pigs any age. bred efits 


cirewlar 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird-tn-Hand, 
Box A, Lancaster Ga, Pa. 


Bargain Sale in 
Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service a J for salen (Cheice young 
its, Bred te ome of Dest 
Priced very law fer ‘mmnediate sale 
animale imported frem the beast 
Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM. - CORTLAND, W. Y. 
c. W. Elis, Jr. 





Pree 











DUROCS See 


Tax the 
am fy C.J. MeLaughtin & 





BIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY KING AND 
KING DEFENDER, VOLUNTEER 
Boars, all ages, from $55 and up. Sows for Sept 
and Oct. farrow, from $80 and up. Warranted cham 
pion stock, pure western blood lines Fall ready 
new. Belirose Stock Farms, Richford, N. Y. Farm & 


TEN YORKSAIRES 


ALL AGES.- BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





eayeeees ang 


FOR SALE! 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153. 


ano <6 the bet, cxpncf Ravel's Changien Byt, Seem Sunr 
montike tee peur oft of come and eae 


KNOB HILL FARM. HONESDALE. F PA. 
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) per head while | 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


neod of cows of the 
oft large. Loca — 
and heary producers 
@uring Angust, _ 
‘ember and. October and they will please you 
250 two and three-year-old helfers that are 
the best we have ever owned. will be 
SS thee & nae ee A ed Os 
save momey by buying now and also bave the ad- 
vantage of = larger and better selection of stock. 
F. ©. SAESEES 6 Sut 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these ff you want milk. 
150 Cows — to calve this menth and sext. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

70 Registered cows, fresh and dus to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with « lot of good breeding. 

6@ Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve thie spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A.. 203-206 2, , Same Bide. 
CORTLAND. WN. 


is 200 Holstein Bul 


? Born Sept. 8. 1998; sired by King the 
s Changelings, a 33-ib sem of Kimg of RY Pom- = 
> ties; dam Cornel? Belle Changeling. a good : 
A. BR. QO. daughter of Changeling Butter Boy 
He is evenly marked. well grown and a good 
indtridual. Satisfaction g@aranteed 
HARRY w PCTZOLS, 
? Braedeon Farm. R 3. Owego, N.Y. 


em tatnemeer once | caserenms 
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Chenango - Madison - Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 


A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, N. Y. 





Wm. Evans, 
Norwich, N. Y. 





THE CANAJO 
FARM 


grands 


FOR SALE. 


t King Segis Pontiae Ajeartra, the 
m January 6, 1919; dam of calf 
and is eapable of making much 
She is a granddaughter of King 
Calf + fine individual. straight = 

wr for prices 


FRANK P. KLOC K, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
GRANT ECKERSON, Supt., ae N. Y. 


nL Po rrnenN 14 0N8PH  eNNRORRANINR 111 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state ar federal gov't. 
Our Metto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Gfice and Barna, East Gu@ate, & Y. 
Office Phene Heward 34 Residence Oxterd 1965 
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+ HOLSTEIN BULLS 
> Backed by 120 Ibs. milk im 1 day: 28,000 © 
ibe. milk and 1200 Ihe. butter in » year. 
+ We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
| greece and prices of a few we have to ofr | 
j Sess to 10 months old. i 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


Cc H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 


hea rae ee saaasonen + 


eect ene ene rene ennennanvoma 








MINCNEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born In March; dam 18-Ib. 3-year-old; sire ts by 
oderest Lad, and from a 29-lb dam. 
fine individual. Write for price. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P,Q. Box 728, Rock, M Y¥. 





Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 

Five yearling daughters of A. B. ©. cows from « 31.7 

an ea & matereal beother of the workd’s 

record janier camo Kety Paul Burke #967. Ten 

A. RB. O. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
to $958 per head. $4000 tees the bunck. 

YCeE & TOMPKINS, GERKSHIRE. FY. 





3 BULLS READY 


For Sale | Holsteins FOR SERVICE 
4 cows, ene 2-year- 


2 eee consisting of 
od, os rot months off, and have a few 
eta Prices right. 


Alse have a car 
of -“ GRADE cows and heifers. 
L MUNNSVILLE. WN. Y. 





onan bee. down = =, . 
Sasa 
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“Live Steck Field Notes 


[From Page 17.] 

were recently certified by the federal 
and state live stock sanitary officials 
as free from tuberculosis. These two 
herds were among the first to be test- 
ed under the uniform plan for de- 
stroying tuberculosis and passed two 
satisfactory tests one year apart. The 
owners are now rewarded by the of- 
ficial certification. 

Messrs Roberts and Hollingworth 
and Dr E. S. Deubler, manager of 
Penshurst farm, are to be congratu- 
lated on being the pioneers in this 
important work. They have for years 
been greatly interested im the eradi- 
cation of dangerous, transmissible dis- 
eases affecting live stock and the ex- 
ample these men have started may 
well be followed by other breeders. 


Great Udders and Top Lines 
The following letter received from 
W. Vaughan, proprietor of Idleaze 
farm at Johnstown, N Y¥, breeder of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle, is of interest: 
“I drove out to the Kennedy farms, 
Inc, with the proprietor, Martin Ken- 
nedy, Jr, to look over the beautifal 
Black and Whites upon which Mr 
Kennedy has spent a lifetime in se- 
lecting from great producing families. 
I saw some great cows that are being 
fitted for official testing this fall. 

“What impressed me most were the 
great udders and top lines, also the 
fine string of 12 yearling bulls, that 
are now ready for service, and that Mr 
Kennedy is offering for sale through 
the columns of your paper at farm- 
ers’ prices. They are not only well- 
grown, but good individuals, sired by 
a 29-pound son of the great King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale, having for his 
dam a daughter of King Segis De Kol 
Korndyke. Anyone who is lucky 
enough to secure one or all of these 
young sires will soon be the owner of 
some high record sires. A good place 
for bull buyers to drop in.” 


Show Hogs Change Hands 

Howard McLain & Son of Lima, O, 
report the sale of an under-six-months 
show herd of Berkshires to Hood farm 
at Lowell, Mass. This herd was ex- 
hibited at the Ohio state fair in Co- 
lumbus the last week ir August and 
will now be exhibited on the eastern 
circuit. 


Sale at Reading Fair 

The Berks county live stock breed- 
ers’ association of Pennsylvania will 
hold a consignment sale of pure-bred 
registered hogs on September 19, 
which is during the week of the Read- 
ing fair. The offering will consist of 
about 50) head, half or more of them 
being Berkshires. The Berkshires con- 
signed are of Grand Leader 2d, Sym- 
boleer 5th, Meadowview Longfellow 
tth, Bellflower and Rival’s Champion 
lines of breeding. Catalogs may be 
secured of George H. Rohrer of Mertz- 
town, Pa, secretary of the association. 


Berkshire Boar Comes East 
Frank’ Spiekerman of Greenwich, 
Ct, reports the purchase of a young 
Berkshire boar from TIowana farms at 
Davenport, Ia. 


Chester Whites on Consignment 

J. F. Fryer, proprietor of Arcadia 
farm at Bally, Pa; breeder of Chester 
White swine, announces a sale of 
Chester Whites on the Reading fair 
ground at Reading, Pa, September 19. 
This is the second annual consign- 
ment sale of Chester White swine and 
consists of about 30 selected pigs of 
Schoolmaster, Col King, Petroleum 
Giant and Princess breeding. There 
will also be some bred and open sows. 
Mr Fryer will supply anyone interest- 
ed with particulars of catalog or will 
accept mail bids. 


Coming Public Sales 


Helate/e 
Qeteber 1—Marey Y. Mayhew farua 
Oeteber ¢- Pury HL Quality Holstein Ce's irat 
Ouoher 7 Rratthebo Yt. Purebred Live Steck 
ro, ve 
Saks (>. 
&—Curcyville, Pa. & FP. Zook. 
October 8- 9—Chicago, ni. @aizrymen’s sale 
E. M. Hast . . N Y¥. managers. 
‘ Yer breeders. 


October 13—Bucyrus, Yeussy dispersal and_con- 
mle £E. BRastrm Lacen 


&, =~ M Y, 
managers 
15-16—Watertowr, N Y¥. Northen New 
Yor® Wotstein sale 
Qeteber 1¢—Poughheepsic, NW Y. J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
= - eee We. Purebred Live Steck 
December 8-9—Syracuse. N Y. Dairymen’s cuaramty 
=. ai M. Hastings Co, Lacona, NY, - sales 
Febreasy, "3 4—Brattlebero, Vt. Purebred Eire, Stock 
Sales Co 


Mareh nt Syecuen. ® Y. me 1928 ania. a 
M. Wastings Co, sales manage 
Guerasey 


Qeteter 1—Boe Henry M. Sage. Ferntrook form. 
Menends. WY. First anneal comsignmest sele of 

New York state breeders’ esseeiation. 
“Sherthorm 

October 11—Jamestown, 0. Wayre Optesbee. 

Qcteber 30-—Tifa. O@ F. BRB. Edwards. 

Aberdeen-Angus 
Geptessber 19—fpringficl?, Mass. “Breed Promotion” 





Dbeker! 
A to nicely marked — ~~ A 
ce. red A. Blower, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Liwerpoel Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


CrVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
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rters for Hol pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 


sale. 

Berkshise 
September pA na — Bustern Berkshire 
betoumr Swat Chater, Pe Cc HM Carter, Whit- 


Sheep 
Spt. 14-20—Springfield. Mass. 
sale. 


m™ 


New England ram 
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BUTTER 
MAKING 
in HOLLAND 


Butter making fs the chief — of the Hol- 
land Dairymen, the of the Holstei 
Friesian breed of esttien Upwards of forty mp- 
lion pounds ef butter per year is experted from 
that little coumtsy, which is mere per cow, and 
more per acre, than does any other country export. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for om bookiete—thep contain much 
valuable informatioa 


Holstem-Friesian Association 
of Ameriea, Box 5, Brattleboro, Vt. 


























MAPLE_LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 


rob 
<"#F 2988 





Steins. 
Write your 
c. WwW. ELLIS, is. UR. 








Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always om hand. Heavy preducing fall 
cows in carlead lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 














‘CC. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








30 registered. 30 very large 
HOLSTEINS —y yy A 
S® high-grade year- 

lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 

grade 2-year-olds due this 

12 registered bulls ready 


TULLY. WN. Y. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle Ff 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Sead for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First —— and Wedmesday of 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919. Come to Brattlebere, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds am@ young de cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also regist all ~*~ 
Address BOX 297, TULLY, 


Heifer Calz ves 


Just a few choice heifer ealves sired by 
and from dams 
Who wants one 




















at from $556 to $1757 If you do, write for 
pedigree and description. 


Bradley Fuller, Utiea, N. Y. 
STRATHGLASS 


AY RSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed eharacteristics 
with coop heavy and economieal produc- 


ing — ng bulls we have for sale 
aay your herd aad product. 





now wil 


They are pt +A. 
Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y- 





—— DISPERSAL 
We are disposing of herd of Ayrshire 
Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Heifers, and Calves. 
All these animals hare been and are clean. 
daugh- 
inant, 
si 


om. é 1 
TOMPKINS FARM. TANS DAL BALE, PENN. 


AYRSHIRES Aibsediiveness 
AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, Nv. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALS. SUPT. 


Other tNe Stock Breeders’ 
e om Pages © anc B 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 














CATTLE BREEDERS 
— 


70 Head of Milking Shorthorns 


Have been catalogued for 


Public Sale 


Saturday, September 27th 


SUISSE ALLL ULLAL LS LALDLSEUDAASLADAAADDAALSAADLDALS 





Ohio 


Perkinswood Farm, Warren, 


commune Oomprised in the list are 


6 Richly Bred Bulls from heavy producing 
families, including the splendid 2'-year- 
old Imp. herd sire Loobaugh Duke 2nd. 


21 Cows, 6 of which are imported and 6 
selling with choice bull calves with dams 
or separately as may be desired. 2 


17 Yearling and 2-year-old Heifers bred to 
noted bulls and safe. 


20 Choice Heifers from 6 to 18 months old, 
among which are some of the best, both 
individually and from a pedigree stand- 
point, to be found anywhere. 


IAAL Ag 


i 
HANA 


i 

This event will afford an exceptionalopportunity formen 
desiring to secure foundation Shorthorns of genuinely 
dual-purpose character to obtain same in numbers at 
their estimate of value. 


The catalogue containing tabulated pedigrees of each animal and 
pictures of several lots will be mailed only upon request by 


C. W. CLARK, Proprietor, WARREN, OHIO 





want 











OT 











Annual 
Fall 


ll i es 


Conneaut Valley Stock Farm 
— Milking Shorthorns— 


Auction Sale 


Will be held at the 


ih 


(MAN AL 


Farm at Pennside, Pa., Sept. 29, 719 


47 FEMALES 


bull Imported Argonaut. 


All trains on the Pennsylvania and Bessemer 
Railways will stop at the Farm on sale day. 


c 50—HEAD—50 


3 BULLS 


An exceptional opportunity to secure represen- 
tative animals of this famous Dual Purpose Breed. 
Cows with calf at side and cows bred to the great 
imported bull Rosebud’s Nipper and the $ 


Scotch 


Send for catalogue and see the breeding 


of this wonderful offering, 
if you can’t and wish to, 


to attend; 


then arrange 


you 


can send your bids to E. A. Hutchins, 
Fieldman, American Agriculturist, care of 


M. & J. SCHAFFNER 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Wade’s Dairy 


“Queenston Duke,” G 
International 1917 and 18, ¢ 
Ohio and New York Sts ate F airs in 4 
1919. Fifty cows and heifer f breedi: e 
all Record of Merit cows or their 


S hor drag 





‘and 





Itt 


‘Flintstone 


é in the herd, € 
Farm daughters, h alf of which have been prize win- 
P ners at the leading shows. 
Breeders of— Choice bull calves only for sale, 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


J. E. & C. 


DUTCH BELTED 





BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. 





Grade up 








your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales B | ’ L ’ ( C A I 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. = egist reds . n Ka of He sire 
Dalton = a rele, srtlgenahgnee for ancther of same 
Massachusetts = | : 
UMMM i Gibbs, R.D.2, Blairstown, N. J. 








HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and individu- 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced cows of 
the breed. 

Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 

Herdlea bulls will increase your reputation. 

Herdlea gives their cows every opportunity. 

Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 

Herdlea Berkshires are of the same high standard as the Guernseys. s 
A. T. HERD, Prop. LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 
Carl Gockerell, Herdsman. NEW HOPE, PA. 








from Advanced Registry Dams 


Guernsey Bull Calves PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 


F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 
SPRINGFIELD CENTER 


——— 





NEW YORK 





' 


Farmers Attention 
Ask to see our Exhibit of the Get of : 
Langwater Cavalier at the a 
States Exposition September 15-20. 


Upland Foren, Ipswich, Mass. | 


nanan 
cs asc taananENDE Hes 


GERAR GUERNSEYS: 
As we are overstocked, we are offering : 
a tew bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 : 
each, out of heifers now on test. : 
Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 


G. Merr n, Supt. 
COCKEYSVILLE, - eo 


~ 











a 














Jersey Bulls! 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 

and prices 

ood of 


Send for our illustrated circular 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the bk 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Reg. Jersey Bulls 


ready for service; also calves. Royal Majesty 
and Imp. Jap blood. (28 years sec’y Fair.) 
HENRY 8S. MARTIN, BINGHAMTON,N. Y. 








Jersey BULL CALVES 


ey A Ft en 99 OF HOOD FARM 19TH, 
ri producing dams, at farmers’ prices 
ECCLESTON. MD. 

Carlisle Ferm, W. E. Mullins, Mgr. 


Buy | a 2 a Jersey Bull 

rt ds sired ‘| 4 y 4 7 1 ill 1 t 
we d's Nobl 4 Send for" his pedigre | 
W. Fe af ihese calves FURNISS, PA. 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


W ‘orld’s Record Jersey Cow 


ady for service Great breeding Circular He 


in acere dited is. C. HUNT. R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 





. POULTRY BREEDERS 








While they last. 


PRICES OF 
BREEDING 


STOCK O 
APPLICATION 


BOX A 


WINTER LAYING PULLETS 


500 strong, vigorous S. C. White Leghorn Pullets 15 weeks of age. 


At $2.00 Each Older Pullets at $2.50 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


BLACK AND WHITE POULTRY FARM 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


CANISTEO, N. Y. 





Breeding Stock For Sale 
The Franco-A merican Poultry Farm 
LITTLE FALLS, N. J., Offers for Sale 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Toulouse Geese 
and Pearl Guineas 


At Much Reduced Prices 





Pullets! Pullets! Pullets! 


Bred from mature s¢ ed hens ar % 
hey have made st< ady ] free rang 
singte Comb White Lecherns, M: y hatched, $2 
ach of four mont hs. ) Ss. c Brown Leghorns, J 

hats rhed, $1.2 


C. B. Adame. Sedes N.Y. 


SINGLE COMB W tt hd LEGHORN COCKERELS | 
Certificate of breeding 
a limited number of the finest ever, ” OUF wn vena , 
from dams s 72 eggs n con 
tions. Single bir ‘ 
r over, $5 until November 
one to please or send them bs 
from arrival and get your m¢ —. Pi ea 
this adv. unless you need further inf 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FAR 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. Deart. Prop., Cortiand. N. Y. 


100 White Leghorn Hens 


FORTY RELGIAN HARES. SEVENTEEN PIGS for 
sale. Write John W. Cooley, Frenchtown, J. 





thin ‘three ‘days 
order from 
ation 











4. F. BULL CALF. born April 26 last: dark in 
eel, but a fine calf; r 


ABERDEEN ANGUS i beet beset 


ariog No, ie2572. dam K PB L. Aaggic, A. RO. 
at 3 years 20.308 buiter. milk 400 agzie, fat’ 4.061, | Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
First . aoe let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
check of $60 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sons, West Wintield RLY, | Ciarence W. Eckardt. $1 Nassau Bt. New York City. 





Hummer’s Famous Chicks 
ac cater Pod, *. x. Bete pas Ancona, for 
A er undrec 
ER HUMMER & CO.” FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





| 
rete, | 
a 
| 


S80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our adve rtis ers and ihe 
hatching of same by our subseribers, the the 
lishers of this paper cannt ot guarante ae ooh 
f day-old chicks, or that eggs shippe d shall 
the buyer unbre ken, ne wr can they guarantee t) 
ing of eggs We shall continue to exerc 
est care in allowing ayo 4 and egg adve rt 
use this paper, but our responsibility must ‘enc 
that. 


rrival 
reach 





s 0 
1 with 











When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 
‘ 


‘American 
Agriculturist 


The American 
turist Guarantee, now 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Relable Orange 
Judi American Agricul- 
turist. 


Agricul- 
rep- 
| 
| 
| 























Other Live Stexk Breeders’ 
on and 


Advertisements 
Pages 17 22 





































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





When Time Counts 


—when lost minutes mean lost 
dollars—many and many a man 
has learned to appreciate the real 
value of good tires. 


An emergency—a quick trip 
to town and back! 


That’s when you want to be 
sure of your tires—sure they'll 
carry you there and back with- 
out trouble or delay. 


United States Tires are noted 
for their dependability—the 


hundreds of extra miles they 
give—their unusually low cost 
per mile. 


And there are United States 
Tires for every need of price or 
use. Five distinct types in all. 


No matter what car you drive 
or what roads you travel, the 
nearest United States Tire Sales 
and Service Depot Dealer can 
supply you with the tires you 
ought to have to meet your in- 
dividual needs. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


“Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
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